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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

i ie. President came back to Washington early in the week, but not 

in such good health as was hoped. An indiscretion in diet, com- 
mitted on the way home, brought ona rather serious though brief attack 
of illness which his friends were disposed to make light of. But from 
this he recovered as rapidly as could be expected from a man of his 
physique. The truth is that Mr. ArTuuR’s friends should insist on his 
being more careful of himself, if they wish to be sure that he is to 
finish his term of administration. He has reached a period of life in 
which men do not recover with elasticity from the effects of acts of self- 
indulgence, each trifling in itself, but serious in the aggregate. 





THE new Postmaster-General has strengthened the favorable antici- 
pations which were formed of the administration of the office. For 
some time past, Mr. CHALMERS has been posing as the MAHONE of 
Mississippi, and trying to dictate appointments to the departments. 
Whatever success he may have had with Mr. HowE, it is evident that 
Mr. GRESHAM does not mean to accept his dictation. He went a little 
out of the usual line of procedure to show this, by giving explicit orders 
that no more weight should attach to a recommendation from Mr. 
CHALMERS than from any other private citizen. But this breach of 
routine is not only pardonable, but it is meritorious. ‘The complicity of 
the Administration with Mr. Manone has done much to forfeit for the 
party the confidence of independent voters. But Mr. CHALMERs is 
distinctly worse than Mr. MAHONE, as the destruction of the rights of 
suffrage and outrages on colored voters are worse, even, than tampering 
with a State’s credit. Thus far, it has been only through Mr. Hus- 
BELL’s Congressional Campaign Committee that Mr. CHALMERS has 
been brought into any visible relations with the Republican party. The 
party has maintained its separate organization in Mississippi, and even 
run a regular candidate in the district Mr. CHALMERS claims tq repre- 
sent. To break down this organization, to compel the Republicans to 
accept him as their ‘‘ boss’’ for the whole State, has been the purpose 
of his mission to Washington. He knows that if he can secure 
‘‘ recognition ’’ from the Administration, as the dispenser of patronage, 
he will be able to appeal to motives which go a great way with Southern 
Republicans. He has set on foot a ‘‘conference’’ of Mississippi Re- 
publicans, in opposition to the action of the State Committee. To this 
plan Mr. GresHam has given a decided backset by his order that Mr. 
CHALMERS shall count for no more than anybody else in his department. 
Will he do as much by Mr. MaHonE? 





Now that the current Star Route trials are drawing to a close, the 
Department of Justice, like a Philadelphia building association, pro- 
poses to open ‘‘a new series’’ for the public benefit or entertainment. 
Mr. Brapy and Mr. Ketiocc, of Louisiana, have been indicted as con- 
spirators on charges not unlike those on which the ex-Secretary is 
taking his trial. The unimpeachable evidence on this new charge is so 
much more direct and explicit than any testimony but that of accom- 
plices in the present trials, that it is to be regretted that it cannot 
be offered as general testimony to Mr. Brapy’s character and his ideas 
of public duty. But the new trial will serve the farther purpose of 
showing the country that the Republican party is no more owned by the 
Louisiana politicians of 1876 than by the Indiana politicians of 1880- 





Tue Supreme Court has rendered an important decision which will 
do much to restore the confidence of the members of the internal reve- 
nue service. In their efforts to put down illicit distilling in the South, 
the members of this service have not enjoyed the support of public 
opinion in any important quarter. In a recent case, an internal reve- 
nue officer, while in the discharge of his duty, killed a man in South 








Carolina. The act seems to have been unavoidable; but the State 
courts claimed the right to try him for murder. The matter was taken 
by appeal to the Supreme Court, which decides that for acts performed 
in the national service an official is entitled to a trial in the United 
States courts. We should like to see a little extension of this principle. 
We think a citizen of the United States is as much entitled to the pro- 
tection of its courts, in the discharge of such a duty as the election of 
President or Congressmen, as are these officials. 





DESPATCHES from the great wheat-growing States collected by the 
New York Z7ibune, and published in that journal on Monday, indicate 
a more satisfactory condition of the wheat crop than had been esti- 
mated, and give reason for thinking that the decrease in the harvest, 
compared with that of last year, will be less than twenty per cent. 
The increase of Dakota’s acreage (spring wheat,) will be very great ; 
it is estimated that the breadth sown will be one million, six hundred 
thousand acres, as against eight hundred and fifty thousand last year, 
and that the crop will be from twenty to twenty-four millions of bushels, 
as against twelve millions last year. The acreage in Minnesota will be 
somewhat less than in 1882, but not much. In Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri and Iowa, the reports are 
generally good, and some of these show an increased acreage,—Wis- 
consin so much as twenty per cent. In Ohio, the reports are unfavor- 
able ; but this seems an exceptional case. The Z+ibume’s summary state- 
ment is that the crop will be an average one, from present prospects, 
and that the shortage is likely to be not’more than five to fifteen per 
cent., compared with the very large figures of 1882; but it judiciously 
points out that favorable or unfavorable weather, insect damage, storms 
in harvest, etc., are all to be watched for yet, and that it is too soon to 
make final calculations. 





THE case of the prohibitory amendment in Iowa has been argued 
before the Supreme Court of the State, and the adverse decision of the 
lower court confirmed, with one dissenting voice. It was not denied 
by the friends of the amendment that the journal of the Legislature 
gave no satisfactory evidence that the amendment had passed the 
Assembly at all, or that it had been before both branches in the same 
shape. Clearly, there was an unusual amount of slovenliness in the 
whole transaction, for which somebody should be held responsible, and 
from which many others may take a useful lesson. The argument of 
those who asserted the validity of the amendment rested on two con- 
siderations. One we think very strong, the other equally weak. The 
strong one was that the official record, furnished by the certificate of the 
Governor and the officers of the Legislature, was one which the courts 
have no right to call in question. This, it seems to us, is the true 
record, and the one whose accuracy a court is bound to assume, how- 
ever imperfect that in the published journals may be. And the 
Supreme Court of Iowa takes a very serious responsibility when it says 
that no citizen of that State can trust the published statutes as giving 
the real law of the State, until he has verified the certificates of the 
passage of those statutes by comparing them with the journals of the 
Legislature. 

The weaker argument was the claim that the vote of a majority of 
the people of the State sufficed to rectify any defects in the action of 
the Legislature, as being an act of original sovereignty of equal author- 
ity with the Constitution, itself. But, when the people of Iowa adopted 
a written constitution for their State, they expressly limited their 
sovereignty to a specified line of action; and, until they remove the 
restrictions laid down in the clauses which specify the manner of amend- 
ing the State Constitution, they must exercise their sovereignty in that 
manner only. 
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But few of the State Legislatures are still in session. That of Dela- 
ware adjourned on Friday of last week; that of New York appears to 
be nearly ready for adjournment; that of Pennsylvania, however, is 
unlikely to adjourn earlier than the roth of June, about which date the 
one hundred and fifty days for which the members are allowed pay will 
expire. Under the methods prescribed in the Constitution, the process 
of considering and acting upon legislation is extremely slow (and, as a 
rule, all the better for that); and it is impossible, with sessions held 
but once in two years, to complete the business sooner than June. 
Even when the adjournment shall be reached, it will prove, no doubt, 
that many measures considered important by a certain part of the peo- 
ple will be left unacted on. It is only those for which there is the 
most urgent demand from some influential quarter, popular, personal 
or political, that secure consideration and action. 





PHILADELPHIA has become this week a Mecca for the Irishmen who 
think something must be done to amend the condition of their coun- 
try. We do not look for any great results from the convention. Big 
results, in the shape of monster meetings and explosive speeches, there 
will be in plenty. But out of the noise and excitement of a great con- 
vention there never comes any truer insight into the nature of the 
problem to be solved, and seldom any uplifting of the ethical tone of 
the masses who respond to agitation. These are the two chief needs of 
the Irish agitation of the present day,—a true perception of what is to 
be done, and a genuine conviction that it will not be effected by the 
devil’s tools. Irishmen who have, before now, seen the inside of British 
prisons for their country’s sake, say that they are saddened by the evi- 
dence of a lowered tone among the Irish people on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but especially on ours, They do not find that hearty hatred 
and unqualified repudiation of assassination and dynamitism to which 
MartIN MITCHELL, SMITH O’BrIEN, and the ‘‘ Young Ireland ’’ leaders 
generally would have given expression, had the occasion called for it. 
And, while they repudiate the charge that any large body of their 
countrymen are implicated in these crimes, they feel that these have 
ceased to excite thé horror they ought. 

It is said, in some quarters, that one result of the convention will 
be to fuse all the Irish societies into a single organization. A wilder 
notion could not be started. Thé Fenians, the Clan-na-Gael, the 
Emmett Monument Association, Rossa’s Skirmishers, the Lrish Direc- 
tory, the Ancient Order of Hibernians (or Ribbonmen), and the Land 
League, to say nothing of such unorganized sections as the advocates 
of land nationalization, do not differ merely in the details of orgauiza- 
tion. On a few points they are at one, and can sit together in con- 
vention to pass resolutions expressing their candid opinion of Mr. 
GLADSTONE and his coercion laws. But as to the purpose of their 
organization, their notion of what Ireland needs, their plans for her 
benefit, their qualifications for membership, the degree and kind of 
secrecy employed, and their relations to the Roman Catholic Church, 
these bodies differ very widely. Their complete fusion would be an 
‘Trish stew’’ on the largest scale, and with the most diverse elements 
in the make-up. 





A coop deal of discussion has been provoked in New York by a 
resolution of the State Medical Society to repeal the rule against ad- 
mitting homceopathic physicians to consultation. There was an appear- 
ance of hardship in the old rule, which refused professional recognition 
to any regular physician who should hold a consultation with a ho- 
mceopath. In remote places and small towns, where but two physicians 
resided, one of each school, the friends of persons who were danger- 
ously ill were denied the satisfaction of knowing that they had done all 
they could to secure the best advice, unless they absolutely dismissed 
the representative of one school and entrusted the case in turn to the 
other. 

But, after all, there was good sense in the rule. The difference be- 
tween the regular and the homeceopathic physician is not like that be- 
tween a Methodist and a Baptist minister, who might unite their minis- 
trations at the same death-bed. It is as wide as the difference between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, or, perhaps we should say, between 
Moslem and Christian. There might be some agreement as to the 
diagnosis of a case, but at Cat point the divergence becomes absolute. 








Consultation could mean no more than the discovery of this divergence ; 
in four cases out of five, the family of the patient would be merely per- 
plexed by the two contradictory opinions as to what should be done. 
Whichever of the two schools is in the right, the repeal of these exclu- 
sive rules should be postponed until they get near enough to each other 
to make consultation worth something. 





THE investigation into the conduct of the Tewksbury almshouse, in 
Massachusetts, is a mortifying business to those who have been in charge 
of the affairs of that State, and the newspapers that are not of BUTLER’s 
following cannot wholly conceal their chagrin. The Governor, un- 
fortunately, has been able to show that the institution has been grossly 
mismanaged, and that its inmates have been badly treated. It is quite 
true, as the Boston newspapers remark, that such almshouses might be 
found in other States,—some, no doubt, even worse; but this does not 
excuse the authorities of Tewksbury, nor remove the discredit from 
Massachusetts. As we have heretofore remarked, BUTLER’s raid upon 
the affairs of the State has some usefulness, entirely aside from the 
demagoguery of his own character and the selfishness of the schemes 
which he has in hand. 





THE resolution proposing a prohibitory amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of Michigan failed in the Senate of that State on Wednesday, the 
vote in its favor, twenty yeas to eleven nays, not being two-thirds. The 
same result attended the action of the Pennsylvania Legislature on the 
same subject, a vote being reached in the House of Representatives last 
week. The proposed amendment had been given, by the previous 
action of the House, a ‘‘ rider’’ providing for compensation to distillers 
and other liquor producers or dealers, for property rendered useless by 
prohibition ; and with this on it only a small part of the Prohibitionists 
were satisfied. The vote, therefore, showed a large majority in the 
negative, and the measure is dead for this session. 





THE British Government has had another stroke of luck, in that one 
of the London dynamitists, Norman, a//as Lyncu, has turned Queen’s 
evidence, and has put the authorities in possession of all the facts. It 
seems well made out that the funds and the men for this infamous enter- 
prise were sent from New York, and were furnished by an Irish organi- 
zation of some extent in that city. But whether or not this was 
O’Donovan Rossa’s ‘‘Skirmishers,’’ or some other of the many over- 
lapping organizations, remains to be discovered. Lyncu thinks that it 
was Rossa’s body of desperates, and that it was ‘‘the old man’’ from 
whom the supply of funds was said to come; but he identifies with it 
some Irishmen who certainly are not among Rossa’s associates, and 
who always have been understood to repudiate the dynamite policy. 
He gives us the impression that he is a person who knew very little of 
what was going on among his fellow-conspirators, and who is trying to 
make up for this defect by inventing a few details. 





A RATHER queer despatch to Zhe Times of New York represents 
Lord HaRTINGTON as putting a very extraordinary construction upon 
the scope and the effects of his Anti-Explosives Bill. He is said to 
claim that its passage prevented Mr. PaRNELL from accepting the invi- 
tation to attend the Philadelphia convention, as the fifth clause would 
make him responsible for any dynamitism which characterized its pro- 
ceedings. That clause provides that ‘‘any person who . . . in 
any manner whatsoever procures, counsels, aids or abets any crime un- 
der this act, shall be . punished as if he had been guilty as prin- 
cipal.’ The third punishes conspiracy by any British subject outside 
Her Majesty’s dominions. ‘The assumption is that the convention was 
to be run by the dynamite party, and that Mr. PaRNELL, knowing this, 
saw that he could not attend with safety. Mr. PARNELL is not much 
given’ to laughter, but he must have extracted some mirth from this fine 
train of reasoning. He knew, as everybody outside England knows, 
that the dynamite party are a mere handful, with whom the Irish gener- 
ally do not commit themselves, and that he need do no more than dis- 
avow his sympathies with such action, if it were taken, to clear him- 
self in view of the law. Another point His Lordship makes is that his 
law will put a stop to the close relations between the Irish at home and 
the Irish-Americans who sustain them in their agitations. We do not 
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see how it is to effect this. No law of the British Parliament can 
bring any naturalized citizen of the United States under the jurisdiction 
of an English court, for acts committed ‘‘ outside Her Majesty’s do- 
minions.’’ And it is the conspiracy of just this class of persons which 
constitutes the thorn in England’s side. Whether or not the Irish in 
America ought to show their loyalty to their adopted country, by re- 
nouncing all the ties of interest and affection which bind them to the 
Old World, it is certain that they will not, and that their increased 
wealth and intelligence in America will continue to make them a far 
greater danger to England than if they had remained at home, and 
poor. And no ingenuity of Lord Hartincton’s ever will make it 
either criminal or useless for Irish-Americans to conspire for the libera- 
tion of Ireland. 


Tuls session of the British Parliament will see the passage of two 
much-needed laws. The first of these is the new bankruptcy law. The 
practice in bankruptcy cases in England is about on a par with that in 
New York City. It has fallen into the hands of a set of lawyers and 
agents, who might be described with fairness as ‘‘ wreckers’’ and who 
generally manage to absorb the assets, a small fraction excepted, in the 
costs of administration. The new law differs from the old chiefly in 
setting a limit to the amount and proportion of these costs, so that 
something may be saved for the creditors. 

The other law is one which gives a right of appeal to the courts at 
Westminster, in case of a capital conviction. As regards the organiza- 
tion of higher and subordinate courts, the English criminal system is 
ages behind our own. While a dispute as to the ownership of a square 
foot of ground can be and has been carried up to the House of Lords, 
a man may be deprived of his life without the right of appeal to any 
court beyond that which tried him. The judge may have done his best 
or worst to force his construction of the evidence upon the jury; the 
jury may have brought in a verdict in defiance of the facts, or upon 
evidence which ought to have been excluded. Even then, an appeal 
lies only to the Home Secretary, and is entertained in ordinary cases 
only when the judge, or the jury, or the prosecuting attorney, gives it 
some countenance. The new law is defective mainly in limiting appeals 
to criminal cases. The faults we specify may occur as easily where the 
penalty is not death ; and the English law should make some provision 
for their redress. 


THE best news of the week, if it be true, is the report that the triple 
alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy, by which each guar- 
antees integrity of territory to the others, is meant as a first step towards 
a general disarmament. The first effect of the alliance is to isolate 
France on one side and Russia on the other; yet we do not see how 
disarmament can be effected in the centre without some understanding 
with these powers. Nor is it likely that either is ready to come to an 
understanding. No Ministry could live in France after renouncing the 
hope of restoring Alsace and Lorraine to that country. Even the Czar 
could not hold his throne after avowing that he leaves the Southern 
Slavs to be ground between the Hapssurcs and the Porte. A reduc- 
tion of the armies of the three allies, to the number at which the Ger- 
man army now stands, is the utmost that can result from the alliance. 
We think it quite possible that Prince BisMaRcK is not unprepared for 
that amount of disarmament. He and his master have been studying 
the condition of the working classes in Germany. They hardly can 
have missed seeing that the maintenance of great armies is a radical 
evil of the situation. No country which keeps a large fraction of its 
people under arms, can compete industrially with countries like Eng- 
land and America, which are under no such disadvantage. 


In both Norway and Denmark, the collision between the sovereign 
and the representatives of the people has acquired the character of a 
deadlock. The popular branch of the Danish Parliament is intensely 
radical, while the King, the Ministry and the Upper House are conserva- 
tive. As a consequence, few laws can be passed, and each branch of 
the Legislature hastens to assure the country, through an address to 
the King, that the blame is not with it. His Majesty does not disguise 
his own sympathies in his replies. Nothing but the recognition of 
Ministerial responsibility to the lower branch will make such a Consti- 
tution as that of Denmark work. 
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In Norway, the Zing has voted to impeach the Royal Council for 
giving the King the advice which brings him into collision with the 
popular will. The old question of amending the law so as to give the 
Ministry seats in the Zh/ng, is still pending, King Oscar denying the 
right of the Zing to pass such a measure without his consent. Some 
Norwegians look for a revolution resulting in a republic; but we do not 
share their anticipations. The grievances of Norway are too slight and 
ideal to warrant an insurrection. 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,’ page 45.] 
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THE READFUSTMENT OF NATIONAL FINANCE. 

A. STORY is told of two Irishmen, one a zealous Roman Catholic 
ie and the other an equally zealous Orangeman, who worked to- 
gether in the same shop. The Catholic was irritated and annoyed by 
what he thought his comrade’s unfair girdings at the mass, and at last 
persuaded the Orangeman to attend the Roman Catholic service and 
see for himself. It had not exactly the effect he intended. The 
Orangeman fidgeted with growing excitement and indignation through 
the earlier part of the service, and at last he could contain himself no 
longer. Leaning over to his comrade, he muttered: ‘‘ Pat, this bates 
the divil!’’ ‘‘Jimmy,’’ was the whispered answer, ‘‘ that’s the intin- 
tion !”’ 

Our friends of Zhe Record remind us of this story by their com- 
ments on the plan fora redistribution of the national surplus. After 
some remarks on the plan proposed by Mr. Senator Locan, for spend- 
ing the proceeds of the whiskey tax on the education of the people, it 
continues as follows : 





« Another more comprehensive, and therefore more statesmanlike, scheme, is that 
of which Mr. WHARTON BARKER, of this city, claims the paternity. In leading arti- 
cles and interviews in the newspapers, Mr. BARKER has proposed that the entire sur- 
plus in the Treasury of the general Government, above the needs of administration, 
be distributed among the States according to population as fast as it accumulates. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious. Instead of being required to devote the money 
to education, the several States could apply it to any general purpose. West Virginia 
and other States, instead of sending Representatives to Congress to ‘ log-roll’ for appro- 
priations to improve mountain streams and inlets for navigation, could spend the sur- 
plus donated by a provident and paternal Government in their own way. In the 
knowledge that the money would return in copious streams from the Federal Treasury 
to fructify commerce and endow universities, the people would pay their taxes, not only 
without grumbling, but with the utmost cheerfulness. No Free Trade caviller would 
obtain a hearing for any demand for reduction of duties, but the policy of a tariff for 
protection would be vindicated. The principle of maintaining high taxes for the sake 
of protection would be permanently established in the affections of the people. The 
more taxes, the more surplus revenue to expend, and therefore the more prosperity— 
for those, of course, who get the money. Every year, the dependent States would 
come up with their ladles and receive from a bountiful Government their shares of the 
surplus. The old-fogy, unprogressive Governments of the world would look on in 
admiration and amazement at the spectacle of a great people taxing themselves into 
boundless prosperity. Under this grand plan, the Utopian dream of the admirers of 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON would approach realization in a strong central Government, 
with the States reduced to dependent provinces, with local self-government annihilated 
as a useless expenditure of administrative force, and the people looking up to the vast 
central power as the source of every blessing, public and private.” 


The Record is quite right in asserting that the distribution of the 
surplus is meant to affect the controversy between Protection and Free 
Trade. That is the intention. But a little more fairness toward the 
Protectionist side of the controversy would have enabled it to see that 
the measure we propose would simply put that question on its true foot- 
ing as a question of principle, and would disembarrass it of extraneous 
considerations which now tell in favor of Free Trade. With every year 
of our national growth and of the reduction of the national debt, the 
relative cost of the national Government declines, or can be maintained 
at its old figures only by such waste of the public money as was in- 
volved in the Arrears of Pensions Law. Of the several things our 
Government undertakes to do for us, some increase in costliness pro- 
portionally to the growth of population ; others cost just as much for 
five million people as for fifty. So long, therefore, as the national 
revenue is confined to the defrayal of national expenses, the Free Trade 
party will enjoy an increasing advantage in the demand to keep the 
revenue within the expenses. They will urge the reduction of duties 
on the ground that the Treasury is full to overflowing, apart from the 
consideration whether or not higher duties are a benefit to the country 
at large. It is this last question that constitutes the real issue between 
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the Protectionist and the Free Trader. We do not mean to discuss it 
here. We advocate the distribution of the surplus as the means of 
narrowing down the main controversy to this single issue, and securing 
its settlement upon the basis of principle. 

But the proposal to distribute the surplus can stand on its own 
merits, quite apart from its relation to the other controversy. It would 
come up under a tariff for revenue only, quite as pertinently as under 
that we now have. Our national Government undertakes for us but few 
of the services which such Governments render to other countries. It 
leaves to the States the work of popular education, of civil and criminal 
administration, police, public improvements generally, road-making, 
and the like. Strange as it may seem to Zhe Record, we do not say 
that this distribution is a bad one. It has many advantages, and has 
worked fairly well; and while we do not regard it exactly as a divine 
ordinance of perpetual obligation we should resist any attempt to 
make sudden or sweeping changes in it. But the distribution has its 
weaknesses, and the chief is this,—the bad distribution of financial re- 
sources among the State and the national Governments. A Govern- 
ment which possesses the monopoly of all indirect taxes, except licenses, 
—the monopoly, that is, of all the most popular and most productive 
sources of revenue,—should either do more for the people or should ex- 
tend help from its superabundance to those Governments which do 
what is forbidden to it. Those who desire a great centralization of po- 
litical power at Washington, will take the former horn of the dilemma. 
We take the latter. Just because we want no new distribution of pow- 

rs, we urge a better distribution of the means of executing the powers 
already vested. If this be centralization, make the most of it! 

Our contemporary seems to think that the distribution of the sur- 
plus would lead to the degradation and the enslavement of the States. It 
does not tell us how this would result, and we are not able to conceive 
of it without some help. After all, the national and the State Govern- 
ments are but different organs of the same American people. It is the 
will of the people that is done in Washington, as in Harrisburg; and 
any notion of a collision between the two, except when nullification or 
secession is tried, or partisan feeling is involved, is without the warrant 
of probability. If the people, acting through their agents in Washing- 
ton, come to the conclusion to spend a part of their income in that 
quarter to relieve their burdens in other quarters, are they thereby 
setting aside those State authorities which they have created at thirty- 
eight local centres for their other purposes? If they decide to do this, 
it will be in a shape which will preclude all possibility of favoritism on 
partisan or other grounds. They will, as Zhe Record says, divide the 
surplus among the States with exact reference to population. This will 
involve no favoritism to any, although it is true that the poorer States 
will profit the most by the arrangement, which will tend to redress 
local inequalities. To this, we presume, nobody would object very 
seriously. But be it noted that no State would have anything to gain 
by servility to the powers that be, or anything to lose by hostility to 
the party in power. Its claim to its share would be a matter of legal 
right, under general laws, on exactly the same footing as its present 
claim to its share in the lands voted for the promotion of education. 

It seems to be feared that the national Government will grow unduly 
powerful through a distribution of the surplus. A little reflection will 
show the contrary. Under our present system, and under any conceiv- 
able system except distribution, there will be money for Congress to 
waste and for the departments to distribute. Every session will see 
‘«log-rolling”’ in behalf of districts, such as Zhe Record describes. It is 
this that turns men’s eyes to Washington, and fixes their regard on Con- 
gress as the creator of fat jobs. Distribution of the surplus would put 
an end to this. Every State would exact of its representatives a strict 
account of their votes on money questions, when every piece of extrava- 
gance was seen to diminish relief from local taxation. Popular self- 
interest would be enlisted as strongly on the side of national economy 
as it now is enlisted on that of national extravagance. The national 
Government would be the poorer, and probably, therefore, in so far the 
weaker, for the change. ‘There would be fewer offices created and more 
abolished. 


As for the uses the States would make of the money, that might be 
specified in the law of distribution. There are three objects of imme- 
diate importance,—the discharge of debt, the abolition of illiteracy, 








and the diminution of direct taxation. The licenses laid on harmless 
employments would be cancelled. The taxes on lands, imposed by 
nearly all the States, might be reduced or abolished. 

We should not be trying to enrich ourselves by taxation, but we 
should be removing one of the serious obstacles to a more even distribu- 
tion of wealth, by such a readjustment of taxation. 








A TRIAD OF RETROGRESSION. 

T is well known that not all instructors instruct. Some darken 

counsel. Just now, there seems to be cumulative proof of this. 
The reverend rector of Trinity Parish, teaching his flock some special 
lessons during the penitential season, and addressing his deliverances 
subsequently to the great audience outside his walls, has been followed 
by a Yale professor, who employs the columns of a great New York 
weekly as his medium of communication, and by a Michigan savant, 
who delivers himself in a dozen pages of the Worth American Review. 

Dr. Dix has probably received due attention. In the opinion of 
many, his views did not call for serious consideration at all, any more _ 
than the notions of any other medizval spectre who should advance 
with bell, book and candle to exorcise the last half-century’s advance- 
ment in thought and knowledge. But it cannot be overlooked that Dr. 
Dix is at the head of the richest parish in the richest city of the Union, — 
one so great in its endowments, its funds, its trusts, its holdings of real 
estate, as to be an “institution,’’ indeed, secure against all the probable 
mutations of future time, and rivalling the security and strength of the 
churches abroad that stand arm and arm with States. Such a parish 
must represent many persons, and include some who are Americans in 
spirit and character, as well as by the place of their birth; and, when 
its pastor sets out to teach them in the most solemn season the philos- 
ophy of the social state, his teachings must be a matter of some interest, 
and beyond the reach of summary dismissal. 

One notable feature in the instruction which Dr. Drx, Professor 
SUMNER and Professor WINCHELL offer the world, is their antagonism 
to popular forms of government. The rector stands horrified at ‘‘ the 
progress of democratic ideas’’ in England, threatening, as he fears, to 
revolutionize the status of the Established Church, and, perhaps, too, 
that of the established state. It might have been supposed that an 
American pastor, addressing a great congregation in the American 
metropolis, would have been filled with sympathy for ‘‘ the progress of 
democratic ideas ;’’ but it proves otherwise. Dr. Dix is alarmed at 
it; his predecessors, in the days of GrorcE the Third, could not have 
been more disturbed and distressed at the echoes from Faneuil Hall, 
than is he at the sound of the people’s voices in England. 

Professor SUMNER, though chiefly concerned to prove that no man 
has any concern to assist any other man, and that every man is bound 
to save himself, or perish, also stops to deny that there are any such 
things as ‘‘ natural rights.’’ The theory to that effect he derides 
as ‘‘a beautiful notion,’’—as if it might be that all the true notions 
are ugly ; and he goes on to argue that whatever a man receives is 
at a certain cost to him,—that he acquires nothing by right, but what 
he pays for. Professor SUMNER thus demolishes that often-mentioned 
document which asserts that ‘‘all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights.’’ He sweeps away at one stroke this 
averment, upon which so many fabrics of political belief and hope have 
been erected ; and Mr. Curtis, we should say, must be gratified to find 
the pages of Harper's Weekly devoted to such a purpose. Those abroad 
who possess power and privilege, and who fear as they resent the 
view that men are equal in their “ rights,’’ as the American Declaration 
of 1776 asserted, may well be pleased to hear that not only the rector 
of Trinity Parish, but the professor of political economy in Yale Col- 
lege, set their faces against democratic doctrines and democratic pro- 
gress, and that the Journal of Civilization is available as the medium 
of such opposition. 

The Western professor, however, is even more distinct and more 
pronounced. While Dr. Dix’s horror of English democracy, though 
deep and strong, is expressed with restrained propriety, as becomes a 
fine, old, medizval figure, Professor WINCHELL’s eyes dilate, and his 
hair stands erect, as he considers the frightful movement of the Ameri- 
can people toward communism, and finds that they get their impetus in 
this reckless ride from the doctrines that were formulated in Inde- 
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pendence Hall. Why, he asks, have the American people these marked 
and ominous tendencies to communism? ‘‘ Because the basal concept 
of American institutions is communistic ; and because the distribution 
of political power, as determined by that concept, is communistic. 

Before the Declaration of American Independence, commun- 
ism was nearly unknown in Europe, save in the few ideal States of 
PiaTo, Sir THomas More, CAMPANELLA, and a few other imitators of 
Piato. It was the enunciation in the American Declaration of the new 
and paradoxical principle of equal rights in government, which kindled 
the fires of discontent across the Atlantic.’’ 

We have, therefore, in Professor WINCHELL the completion of the 
triad. He speaks from the college culture of the West, as Professor 
SUMNER does from that of the East. But he describes more distinctly 
the dangerous tendencies of such doctrines as those which form the 
‘‘basal concept’’ of American government ; and, while Dr. Dix holds 
up his hands at them, and Professor SUMNER smartly sneers at them, he 
explains at length the mischief they have done. 

If these three could be regarded as exponents of American thought, 
there would be good reason for satisfaction in the courts and camps of 
those countries which hope to preserve as long as possible the privileges 
of the few against the rights of the many. That retrogression is openly 
taught by the rectors of great churches and the professors in great col- 
leges of the United States, would be news to make King Bompa shake 
his cerements in satisfaction. But the fact is that these gentlemen teach 
what only needs to be understood by the American people, in order to 
be contemned. They are not teachers, at all; their own need of in- 
struction is palpable. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


T looks as if the trial of Pa1pps—‘‘ Major’’ Putpps, as he is commonly 
spoken of in the newspapers, thus calling attention to the sad fact 
that good soldiers have not always made good civil officers,—might be 
made to drag out a long and weary length, after the fashion that has 
become sO common in recent time. Mr. GRAHAM, the District At- 
torney, lost no time in bringing him to the bar on his arraignment ; 
but since that there have been the unmistakable signs of a protracted 
contest by his lawyers, of whom no less than four appear in court. It 
is very evident that the long-trial business is at the point of being over- 
done. The exhibition at Washington, when GuiTEau was on trial, 
gave general pain and disgust. It did, too, more than that; it con- 
vinced every sensible observer that there was no possible use of making 
the proceedings so lengthy, so minute, and so trivial. The Star 
Route trials have been even worse with respect to their length; they 
are, in fact, a travesty upon the methods of judicial procedure. What 
they have brought out, should have been accomplished in a few days, 
instead of many weeks and months. 





In contrast with this sort of trials are those which are seen in some 
other directions. The men who have been convicted of the murders 
in Phoenix Park appear to have had sufficient opportunity for their de- 
fence; yet in each case the trial has lasted but a short time. Brapy, 
who was first dealt with, had a trial of three days. This served all the 
ordinary purposes ; the case was opened, the testimony on both sides 
was taken, the arguments were made, and the judge charged. We do 
not enter upon the question whether the jury was fairly constituted, or 
not; we only remark that the proceedings in the court, so far as ap- 
pears, gave the defence all the opportunity they could use or cared to 
demand. But in this country it is probable that the counsel alone 
could hardly have made their opening addresses in three days; it 
would have been a piece of good luck, if some one of them did not 
make a single speech of that length. In the Star Route cases, for 
example, the ingenuity of the counsel is infinite in the direction of ex- 
panding their proceedings. Their examination and cross-examination 
of witnesses cover the universe; their arguments, squabbles, conten- 
tions, objections, exceptions, encounters, and what not, are without 
end or limit,—all having the result, if not the purpose, of prolonging 
the trial to preposterous limits, taxing the public enormously for its 
cost, and endangering, more than promoting, the ends of justice. Le- 
gal proceedings are becoming a burden of public expense. The long 
trials make: long charges, and lawyers learn to charge and expect ex- 
travagant fees. Such compensation as the greatest lawyers of thirty or 
forty years ago would have thought handsome, is a trifle to the ‘ asso- 
ciate,’’ and ‘‘ assistant,’’ and ‘‘ special,’’ counsel that must be put into 
every important case, now, in order to give them a chance to stretch it 
out and unduly magnify its importance, and so apparently justify their 
fees. 





No doubt, the remedy for this abuse lies mostly in the hands of the 
judges. ‘They can, and nobody else can, prevent such unreasonable 
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waste of time. They can limit the speeches of lawyers, cut short frivo- 
lous and useless questionings of witnesses, and decline to hear argu- 
ments upon well-settled points. Heretofore, they have permitted the 
time and money wasting tendencies to have too much head ; it is now 
evidently their duty to introduce a reform. 





THE question at issue in historical circles of New England, between 
friends of the Friends on one side, and defenders of the ENpicorts, 
and like old authorities, on the other, is about to be illuminated by a 
volume of research from the hand of Colonel RicHarp P. HALLOWELL, 
formerly of Philadelphia, but now of Boston. The question, simply 
stated, is substantially whether the severities of the Massachusetts law 
against the Quakers were justified by the conduct of the Quakers them- 
selves,—whether the latter, by certain acts of apparent excess, in inter- 
rupting religious services, and going unsuitably or indelicately exposed, 
gave reasons for such repressive and persecuting measures as the many - 
whippings, imprisonments, banishments, etc., and the execution of the 
poor unfortunates on Boston Common. Colonel HALLOWELL’s volume, 
which will be issued very soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., presents 
an extensive array of testimony, showing that statements made on 
the Enpicort side of the case—and, as it must be added, by some of 
the most conspicuous and highly-praised New England historians,—are 
altogether without good foundation in fact, and are, indeed, contra- 
dicted by the very best documentary evidence. Thus, one eminent 
authority has assigned, as justification for the severity of laws enacted 
by the ‘* General Court,’’ on a certain time, the disturbance of the 
service in the Old South Church by a Quaker woman, on a certain 
notable occasion; but inquiry shows that this event did not occur 
previous to the passage of the laws assigned as its outcome, nor for 
many years thereafter, its precise time being some twenty years later! 
The title chosen by Colonel HALLowEL. for his book accepts good- 
humoredly the issue raised whether the Quakers were not invaders of 
the peace and quiet of the old Commonwealth, and he makes it, there- 
fore, ‘‘ The Quaker Invasion of New England.’’ As a piece of his- 
torical research, thoroughly supported by documentary testimony, it 
will be a very interesting work, and must be likely to stir up once more 
so up-stirable a controversialist as Mr. ELLIs, as well as others who 
adopt his ‘‘ point of view.”’ 





Discussinc the probable influence of the new Brooklyn bridge on 
domestic conditions in New York, a correspondent in the latter city 
writes: ‘* The opening of the bridge is likely to promote the comfort 
of a great many in this city. There are here a large number of persons 
of excellent social position, with large families and moderate means, to 
whom their high rent is almost an affliction, inasmuch as they can find 
here nothing suitable in size or situation which does not absorb about 
one-fourth of their income. Rents thus really militate seriously against 
the enjoyment of life. A young merchant, after three years of matri- 
mony, spoke the sentiment of thousands of his class, when he com- 
plained bitterly that rent and living swallowed up everything, and left 
him no margin for social enjoyment. People point to the numerous 
places of amusement and the record of fashionable life as a significant 
proof of general ease and affluence; but neither of these arguments are 
so cogent as some suppose. ‘The theatres and concert-rooms are largely 
supported by transient visitors, by affluent persons who go to every 
theatre in succession, sometimes thrice a week, and by others of 
moderate means, who, unable to see any society at home, adopt this 
means of giving themselves occasionally a little variety ; for two parquet 
seats cost but three dollars, whilst they could scarcely entertain friends, 
as they would like to entertain them, for that sum. Numbers of highly 
respectable families, however, do not enter the doors of theatres four 
times a year, simply because they cannot afford it. As for the gay 
doings of the fashionable world, it comprises about two thousand 
people at most, and we have moje than one million in this city. It may 
be contended that people can avoid high rents by living in the country ; 
but everyone knows how many drawbacks that entails. To specify but 
one, the absence of educational advantages, and the undesirableness of 
sending girls of fourteen and upwards to travel alone to the city. The 
bridge may, therefore, bring comfort to many, by enabling them to live 
where they can get healthy houses at twenty-five per cent. less cost, with 
the advantages of city life, and still be within easy and comfortable 
reach on wheels of this city; for, to ladies especially, the great objec- 
tion to Brooklyn has been the ferry, often insufferable at crowded times, 
and always odious in its approaches. If the bridge should be the means 
of somewhat reducing rents here, deep gratitude will be felt to it.’’ 





TuE ordinance for the regulation of plumbing and house-draining in 
Philadelphia, to which we made reference recently (THE AMERICAN, 
No. 136, March 17), has been introduced into the City Councils. Zhe 
Medical Times strongly urges favorable action on the measure. It 
says: 

“We recognize the fact that it is mainly the poor plumbing of the day which char- 
acterizes many of our most attractive-looking dwellings as veritable death-traps ; pos- 
sibly, not entirely through the fault of the plumbers, but partly from a spirit of ill-judged 
economy, the outgrowth of the avarice of builders, or of the ignorance of owners, or of 
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all combined. This matter touches the councilman as well as the citizen; he is legis- 
lating, not for an individual class who demand protection, but for a whole community, 
of which he isa member. It becomes a matter of health and life, far removed from 
pecuniary or political motive; he defends his own health and the very existence of 
those dearest to him, now daily jeopardized by avarice or ignorance. We speak thus 
strongly ; for we fecl that we merely repeat scientific truth already expressed by lead- 
ing medical men, both of this country and of Europe. The neglect of the most evident 
hygienic precautions, the pollution of drinking-water, the frauds and fatal ignorance in 
matters of house-drainage, the abominable sewers, and the wide distribution of the 
contagia of disease, are the prevailing evils of the day; these are sapping the life of 
the coming generation, and demand the immediate and urgent attention of our legis- 
lators.” 


WESTERN-RIVER SAILORS. 


BOUT fifty years ago, Abraham Lincoln was poling a flat-boat on 
-\ the Mississippi River. That style of transportation was then in 
process of extinction, although the flat-boat long held a place among the 
picturesque features of the lower part of the river. But, twenty years be- 
fore Mr. Lincoln abandoned the great ‘‘ Father of Waters,’’ Fulton 
had inaugurated a new era of river navigation, launching near Pitts- 
burgh the first steamboat on the Ohio River. The rapid increase of 
internal commerce has extended this mode of transportation to vast 
proportions, and fixed a peculiar type upon it. Most Americans are 
familiar with the style of a Western steamboat, either through personal 
observation or through the descriptions of our periodical literature. 
The light-draught, broad-bottomed stern-wheeler, constructed with a 
view to ‘‘jumping her’’ over the bars at low water, the open lower 
deck, from which the glare of the furnaces may be seen for a long dis- 
tance at night, and the florid cabin, lined with state-rooms overhead, 
have been displayed in many of the itinerant panoramas which de- 
lighted and instructed the youth of a former generation. 

The business of river transportation in the West has created an 
occupation as distinct and as obscure as that of the forecastle on the 
high seas. By the statutes of the United States, the deck hands on the 
Mississippi steamers and barges, although but little else than porters, 
are denominated sailors or seamen. The jurisdiction of Congress grows 
out of the fact that these boats ply between the ports or river towns of 
different States. Hence, unless the States are adjoining, the Western- 
river seamen, to use the legal solecism, are subject to the same require- 
ments, in many respects, as the sailor before the mast. They are entitled 
to a written contract, or to shipping articles specifying the time of ser- 
vice or the voyage ; their causes are to be tried in the United States 
admiralty courts, and their diseases are to be alleviated in the marine 
hospitals, of which the chief are at Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Memphis and New Orleans. 

At the commencement of river steam traffic, the service of the deck 
was supplied by young Americans from the riparian farms and towns, 
of which Mr. Lincoln’s first flat-boat voyage from Spencer County, In- 
diana, may be taken as a type. In those days, as at sea there was a 
chance of promotion from the forecastle to the cabin, so on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers a seaman might rise from the forward deck to 
the pilot-house and the master’s quarters. As the profitable chance of 
the business diminished before the advancing system of an established 
industry, the venturesome American yielded his place to the plodding 
German, who in his turn gave way to the Irish, sawer-kraut labor being 
vanquished by potato labor. The Civil War withdrew white men from 
the deck, and now the river ‘‘seamen’’ are almost entirely negroes, 
except upon the Upper Mississippi. 

During the severe winter of 1880 and 1881, the appearance and the 
number of boatmen who sought or were carried to the hospital, aroused 
the interest of one of the marine surgeons, Dr. Walter Wyman, who 
made an especial report in the following year to his chief of department, 
on the ‘‘ Hygiene of Steam-Boats on Western Rivers.’’ It is published 
in full in the last annual report of the supervising surgeon-general of the 
marine hospital service, where it will probably encounter the /azssez 
Faire of a great Government, when there are only the wails of penniless 
men to move it, and they are black. Dr. Wyman describes the daily 
contingent received at the hospitals as men ‘‘ whose breath, shortened 
by pneumonia, extremities nipped by frost, and joints swollen with 
rheumatism, whose weakened limbs, scarce able to perform their func- 
tions, and whose faces, distorted with pain, gave ample evidence of the 
exposures to which they had been subjected on the river.”’ 

Part of the exposure of the deck hand must be attributed to the 
avarice of owners. Humane society may well be shocked at the idea of 
compelling men to live, night and day, sometimes for ten days at a 
time, on an open, wind-swept deck, without a bench, berth or bunk to 
sleep on, without a table, a knife or fork at meals, who are frequently 
dispossessed of a lodging nook to make room for cattle or pigs, and who 
crawl under the boilers for warmth on cold winter nights. Yet of 
seventeen boats, having a tonnage of nearly twelve thousand tons, which 
Dr. Wyman inspected, the smallest was a tow-boat from Pittsburgh, and 
it was provided with both bunks and a mess-room. Of those which 
carried freight on their main deck,.nine had neither bunks nor mess- 
room, four had mess-rooms, but no bunks, one had bunks and no mess- 
room, and two had both. 

Usually, the men are fed from one large pan, from which each 








abstracts his portion with an Arabian simplicity, both as regards imple- 
ments and ravenousness. At night, they creep among the bales and 
boxes, or under the steam pipes and boilers, whence they crawl when 
summoned, it may be at any hour, to make a landing. Sometimes, 
the engineer will get out his hose and wash a score of men out from 
around the boilers, because he has to go there to clean his machinery. 
Frequently, the wood-work about the boilers is charred by heat, and 
the space is as narrow as the insurance inspectors will permit ; but here 
the men creep on cold nights, when the wind sucks from stem to stern 
over the deck. At first, they perspire with the heat, but soon the tem- 
perature is so great that this natural process is checked, and they 
‘become stupefied, or dizzy and crazy-like, and when called upon for 
duty come out dried and parched, scarcely able for some moments to 
go about their work.’’ Usually, the engine is protected from sudden 
variations of temperature by a bulkhead in front of it; but machinery 
costs something, and in a free country a man has no capitalized value. 

In the latitude penetrated by the Ohio and Mississippi, the climate 
is exceedingly variable. Not only does a vessel running from Pittsburgh, 
for example, to New Orleans, rapidly transport a man in winter from a 
region almost Arctic to heats nearly tropical, but the winds veer sharply, 
and gain keen velocity by sweeping over unbroken levels of prairie or 
by being drawn through the gorges of a river channel. Then the exi- 
gencies of a deck hand’s duty expose him to violent changes. His chief 
function is to load and unload freight, and take on coal. The packages 
are usually carried on his shoulder, in the most primitive style, no ap- 
paratus for lifting or wheeling being employed. When at a landing, the 
trot of the men back and forth with their heavy loads is incessant and 
animated. If it lags at any point, a blow on the head with a stanchion, 
accompanied with an oath, removes the delinquent, occasionally knock- 
ing him into the river, where he spares both undertaker and poor-master 
further trouble, and is reported as a deserter, or as fallen overboard and 
drowned. 

At low water, the vessel has often to be sparred over sand-bars, at 
the expense of prolonged and severe exertion, and at high water, when 
landings are difficult, the men have to wade over waist-deep to make 
fast a line. These duties must be performed without regard to daylight 
or darkness, to sunshine or rain and snow. When the severe labor of 
the hour is over, the men return, perspiring at every pore, to such pro- 
tection on deck as the avarice of the boat-owners may have supplied. 
The consequences of such exposure are attacks of acute disease, ending 
in physical exhaustion. ‘‘They come,’’ says Dr. Wyman, ‘‘stout, 
lusty fellows of eighteen or twenty, and after an average existence of 
not more than ten years are either seen no more or have become worth- 
less wrecks of their former selves. Said Mr. W. B., mate of the 
‘Gen. S.’: ‘I see men on the wharf-boats and around town, at every 
port along the river, who used to be rousters, and are now broken down 
and played out.’”’ 

As a rule, the river men are shipped in violation of statute. The 
owner, wishing to be at liberty to discharge the men when it is for his 
advantage, avoids making the legal written contract. Again and again, 
men are shipped when wages are high and at points where freight is 
abundant, as if for a long trip, and as soon as the load is on board a 
part of them are discharged. This evasion of imperative duty affords 
impunity to the men, if they ‘‘jump’’ the boat on her route, as they 
are often inclined to do, because of the brutality of the mate, or of 
poor accomodations. Indeed, the owners are not slow to justify their 
conduct, by pleading the worthlessness of the seamen. But any moral 
improvement of the men is impossible under their usual treatment, while 
capable fellows will not stay to suffer it. 

Dr. Wyman gives instances of brutality, which, even were it infre- 
quent, is as shocking in view of its impunity as of its ferocity. A mate 
shot a roustabout while in the act of carrying coal, and mortally 
wounded him. When the police went to arrest the mate, the captain 
refused a search of the boat, and rang the bell to start, compelling the 
officers to jump ashore. The mate was subsequently convicted of 
homicide, and sent to prison for seven years. But he was shortly par- 
doned, and at once resumed his rank of mate in the service of the 
navigation of the Ohio. Again, a man was brought to the hospital in 
the collapse of cholera. He had been five days sick on the steamer, 
without relief or attention. By waiting until the regular landing could 
be made at Cincinnati, the man could be put in the hospital without ex- 
pense to the owners. He died in two hoursafter admission. Instances 
are not uncommon of men drowned without an effort to save them, and 
who were precipitated into the water, either through fatigue from over- 
work or gang-planks insufficiently fastened and lighted. Officers are 
liable to severe penalties for the wanton or malicious abuse of their sea- 
men ; but there are mates who evade them by deputing to some favored 
deck hand the business of striking the men. 

Perhaps the evils which grow out of the evasions of law might be reme- 
died in the courts, were justice less expensive or were the victims of oppres- 
sion intelligent and strenuous to enforce their rights. In so far as the river 
sailors have learned their legal safeguards, they have received humaner 
treatment; and instances are adduced where a decent, though rude, at- 
tention to the comfort of the men has been followed by improved disci- 
pline and more competent labor. A steam-boat engineer says that under 
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the present neglect it ‘‘takes thirty men and the modern mechanical 
helps to do what could formerly be done with ten men.’’ ‘These econ- 
omical considerations, which lead men at first to shelter and feed their 
horses and cows with suitable care, in time penetrate the minds of em- 
ployers of men, and may be trusted eventually to render one of the last 
resorts of avarice and ferocity humane. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Wyman’s desire is to induce a Government, which 
opens river channels and protects their levees, which makes itself respon- 
sible for the proficiency of pilots and engineers, which inspects boilers 
and life-preservers, to subject the quarters of the deck hands, or rather 
their lack of quarters, to law, and enforce a decent protection of them. 
His recommendation is supported by another argument addressed to the 
susceptibilities of the general public. During the outbreak of the small- 
pox, a year ago, of one hundred and forty-three cases admitted to the 
marine hospitals of the country, three-fourths occurred at the river towns 
of Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, Memphis, St. Louis, Cairo and New 
Orleans. The significance of this fact is heightened by the knowledge 
that none were cases of immigrants. All were sailors and boatmen. 
The dissemination of infectious disease is a terrible retribution for 
neglect and brutality, but it is not an uncommon one in history. 





ART. 
NOTES ON THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
T is evident enough that the day is well past in which the annual ex- 
hibition at the New York Academy could lay serious claim to being 
the one important exhibition of the year. A certain prestige still 
attaches, of course, to the Academy’s exhibition, and something of 
dignity is conferred by size alone. It is still the one to which the 
great bulk—the rank and file, so to speak,—of our artists are most 
eager to contribute; so that there is never any dearth of offered works, 
and the average of merit in those exhibited is seldom lower than that 
of eminent respectability. But the resident artists, from whvum we 
have come to expect the most, prefer, for the most part, to send their 
best work to the Society of American Artists; and so do those residing 
abroad, though it must be said that the work of judging and hanging 
the contributions at the Society’s gallery seems to have been performed 
in as captious a spirit, and with reference to quite as mysterious a 
standard, as anything that was ever complained of at the Academy. 

If we are to regard such exhibitions simply as large collections of 
pictures, even though these are shown for the first time, they are not 
particularly interesting. So far as the mere seeing of the pictures is 
concerned, it can be more satisfactorily done in the studios which they 
have left, or at the dealers’, where, alas! so many of them must go. 
The exhibitions are interesting for the sake of the indications which 
they furnish of the progress and tendencies of the art of a people and 
a period. I tried to think, as I looked along the line of dreary com- 
monplaces in the principal gallery at the Academy,—the dreariest of 
them are mostly along the line, by the way,—I tried to think what they 
stood for, and I confess that they spoke to me of a level of popular 
appreciation and patronage that is still discouragingly low. This was 
not so much because a good deal of the work was very bad ; there is 
very little that is positively bad, and anybody is willing to accept a 
reasonable amount of immature performance, for that matter ; the worst 
of it is that so much mediocrity should bear the stamp of popular ap- 
proval, and should put on the airs that only success can originate. No, 
the main trouble is not found in the absence of good pictures; there 
are a good many here that are very beautiful. The visitor finds them 
easily enough in the little rooms or in the corridor, in snug, shady 
corners, or under the cheerful skylights. He finds them; for he 
learned some time ago where to look for them. The depressing thing 
is that meaner works have taken the places that belonged to their bet- 
ters, and fill them with a complacency that could hardly be greater, if 
it were justified. Perhaps the sleek-looking portraits which have already 
passed into the hands of happy patrons, will illustrate this better than 
any other class of works, and may fairly be taken as representing the 
kind of performance for which the average patron cares. 

One thoroughly good portrait, and only one, Mr. Alexander’s 
‘¢ Parke Godwin,’’ looks down from the walls of the Academy. But it 
looks strange and out of place in the midst of a rather numerous com- 
pany of smirking inanities. Now, it would be very unfair to say that 
these latter, who are so much in the majority, represent what American 
painters can do and would like to doin portraiture. At the little gal- 
lery of the Society, across the way, are a dozen, almost any one of which 
is better than any of these. But the artist must live, like the rest of us; 
and the heavy hand of which we are conscious here is that from which 
he feeds. After Mr. Alexander's, the next best portrait is G. Carroll 
Beckwith’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,’’ which is crowded ignominiously into 
a dark corner of the corridor. Its faults are the faults of the circle 
which it is designed to please; they are the cheap and flimsy affecta- 
tions of a society woman. Apart from this, and as far as the artist has 
suffered purely painter-like qualities to assert themselves, the picture is 
an admirable piece of work, and forcibly points, as it seems to me, the 
moral which I have tried to draw from the exhibition as a whole. 
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Here and there, throughout the galleries, is an instance of quiet in- 
difference to the reigning mood, or of ringing protest against it. Of 
these last, the best is Mr. Hovenden’s ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith.’’ It 
is the one picture in the exhibition before which the visitor mentally 
takes off his hat. The best things that were ever said or sung about the 
nobility of man as man, and the superiority of his nature to all the ac- 
cidents of his condition, come back to you as you look at it; and one 
feels that this, at least, is genuine work. Considered merely as a piece 
of craftsmanship, the painting is very admirable for its directness and 
strength ; its ¢echnigue is equally removed from the timid gropings of 
most of the neighboring aspirants for popular favor, and from the 
rather aggressive smartness of others, with the breath of Bohemia which 
so often accompanies them. But the charm of the work is not in its 
technique so much as in the manliness of its conception and the dignity 
of its treatment. I feel sure that it indicates more clearly than almost 
any other picture of the year the direction from which much is to be ex- 
pected for a distinctly American art. 

Quite as genuine in feeling, but without the vigor of Mr. Hoven- 
den’s work, is Mr. Edgar M. Ward’s ‘‘ Collar Shop.’’ This, also, is 
not ashamed of its nationality, and does not strive to throw upon its 
native homeliness the false sidelight of picturesqueness. Perhaps it is 
for this same quality of truthfulness that the little interiors of mechanics’ 
shops, by Mr. Ulrich, are so much and so justly admired, not only at 
the Academy, but at the Society’s gallery as well. His works are all 
small, and are finished with rather more minuteness of detail than most 
of us thought we liked; but the tones are so subtle and the values so 
true that we forgive the slight tendency to hardness which the work 
betrays. The motive is similar throughout, though sometimes it is a 
carpenter in his blouse, and sometimes a lady amateur, who is at work 
before the window. ‘‘ The Glass-Blowers’’ is the most important pic- 
ture of the four which are shown, of which two are at the Academy and 
two at the rooms of the Society. It contains several figures, and is 
really marvellous for the delicacy with which an effect of light so com- 
plicated, and at the same time so subdued, is treated. 

I wonder if Mr. Thomas B. Clarke is the only collector who is not 
afraid to buy American pictures. He is certainly one of the very few 
among us who buys pictures instead of names. I am forced to say 
this by noticing how many beautiful things, by comparatively unknown 
artists, have found a purchaser in him before they were exhibited, as 
these of Mr. Ulrich and that of Mr. Ward. 

Of Mr. Gilbert Gaul’s ‘‘ Silenced,’’ I spoke in such terms of com- 
mendation as I knew how to use, when it was shown in Philadelphia, 
last fall. It looks just as well at the Academy as it looked in Philadel- 
phia, and just as little notice seems to be taken of it. Among the 
younger men who have hardly felt their wings yet, but from whom 
much may fairly be expected, few have done such graceful work as 
Percy Moran. His ‘‘ En Voyage’’ is one of the freest bits of painting 
here. Mr. Winslow Homer’s ‘‘ The Coming Away of the Gale”’ is im- 
pressive, certainly; but the figures are very unsatisfactory, and it is 
overshadowed by the brilliant things which he had at the last Water- 
Color exhibition. 

In landscape, there is, perhaps, rather less than usual of conspicuous 
interest, though nearly everybody is represented, and generally with 
very fair work. Mr. Inness’s ‘‘ A Summer Morning ’”’ is chiefly notice- 
able as a new departure, and something of a sacrifice, on the part of a 
man whose work we had learned to admire, chiefly, I am afraid, for the 
qualities which have been left out of this. The picture is light, even 
to paleness; and Inness’s color used to be so rich, and deep, and 
strong. Mr. Donoho’s ‘“‘ La Garenne,”’ which was shown at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, last fall, is fresh and strong,—a thoroughly good piece 
of work. There was, perhaps, no need of making it so large, and it is 
hardly so beautiful or so interesting as Mr. Bolton Jones’s ‘‘ October.”’ 
There is in landscape no better work here than this,—none healthier in 
conception or more admirable in treatment ; but Mr. George H. Smil- 
lie’s ‘‘ Massachusetts Coast’’ is almost as good, and for the admirable 
expression of depth in the sky, and clear, clean distance along the water, 








it is quite unsurpassed by anything in the exhibition. L. W. M. 
LITERATURE. 
PERRY’S “ ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TUR Y.” 


HE last year has been so prolific of histories of English literature 

that a new book of the kind may fail at first to excite much atten- 
tion; but Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry’s ‘‘English Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century’’ (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1883,) has 
some qualities that make it prominent among recent contributions to 
literary history. It is not only written in a witty and entertaining 
manner, but it is full of scholarly suggestions ; and it illustrates a method 
of criticism that is pretty certain to be much discussed. Mr. Perry 
explains that he begins with the writers of the Restoration, because it 
is With them that what we feel to be modern literature begins. To the 
‘‘pornial fire’’ of the Elizabethan period had succeeded an age of 
patient research and cool criticism. The first effect of the Renaissance 
| had been to lead writers throughout Europe to discard their national 
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literatures and become undiscriminating imitators of the Latin classics. 
Then followed attempts to make over the languages in a more modern 
fashion ; but the first to do this, Gongora in Spain, Marini in Italy, Du 
Bartas and the school of the Pleiad in France, and in England Sylvester, 
Lyly, and the so-called metaphysical poets, were guilty of infinite ex- 
travagances. In France, these affectations were killed by Malherbe, 
who opposed all exaggeration, whether medieval or in imitation of the 
classics, and by the hands of his successors, Corneille, Racineand Boileau, 
the laws of taste were established,—‘‘ instead of lawlessness, polish ; 
instead of blank verse, rhyme; above all things, elegance.’’ In Eng- 
land, the reaction was led by Denham and Waller, who were to some 
extent the equivalent of Malherbe, and they prepared the way for Dry- 
den and Pope. For a long time, literature ceased to be an expression 
of national feeling; for it was based upon Latin literature, itself an 
imitation of that of Greece, and denunciation of the early popular 
medizeval literatures became the prevailing note of European civilization. 
The aristocratic nature of the literary canons that obtained universally 
was made possible by the absence of a reading public. In England, 
this was brought about by the growth of Puritanism, which prejudiced 
one-half the nation against the profession of letters, and in France by 
the political absolution that followed the long wars of the League. 

The works of the great writers of the English classical period, Dry- 
den, Addison and Pope, are discussed in a way unfamiliar to the 
readers of only English criticism. We are not treated to biographical 
sketches or to dogmatic judgments on the literary merits of these authors. 
Dryden’s satires are approached, for instance, by a survey of previous 
classical satirists who forged the weapon for his hands ; his translations 
suggest an inquiry, only too brief, into the changes in public taste with 
regard to the writers of antiquity and the way in which translations in- 
dicate the spirit of the times when they are made; and his plays are 
described only after the genealogy of the English heroic drama has been 
traced to the French and Spanish heroic romances. This last is a happy 
example of the historical method ; for it explains the fantastic exagger- 
ation of the passion of love that became the single animating principle 
of the plays of Dryden, Lee and Otway. 

It is, perhaps, in the chapters inspired by the varied work of Addi- 
son, that the value of Mr. Perry’s method is most clearly seen. In his 
natural taste, Addison anticipated the revival that came a hundred years 
later, of an interest in Milton and the old ballads; but he could not 
escape the ideas that dominated his time. He thought Gothic cathedrals 
barbarous ; but at that time no one admired Gothic architecture any 
more than they admired the beauties of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
The almost un-English precision and fulness of Mr. Perry’s learning is 
shown by a note on page 142, in which he collects testimony to prove 
that a century earlier these prejudices had not come into existence. 
Addison’s travels in Italy serve to bring out another quality of that age ; 
people had not learned to admire mountain scenery, and the pages that 
illustrate this (pages 144-8,) should be read in connection with pages 
391-3, where may be seen the gradual growth toward the end of the 
century of that love of the sublime in nature which is now so instinctive 
that the lateness of its acquisition is forgotten. 

With respect to Addison’s papers in the Sfectator, Mr. Perry points 
out with extreme clearness the absolute authority which that age accorded 
to classical canons of criticism. ‘Aristotle lay heavy over all the 
modern literature,’’ and even Addison did not venture to praise Milton 
or the ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase’’ without justifying himself by proving 
that ‘* Paradise Lost’’ conforms to Aristotle’s definition of an epic, and 
that the ballad can be supported ‘‘by the practice and authority of 
Virgil.’’ New to most readers will be the statement of the extraor- 
dinary influence of Addison’s papers on Milton and on German litera- 
ture, where they assisted in the defeat of the school of Gottsched, who 
was trying to fix on Germany the yoke of the French classicai writers. 
Addison’s ‘‘ Cato ’’ marks the culmination of pseudo-classicism in Eng- 
land; and, as the best known of the few English plays written accord- 
ing to the rules of Aristotle, it is the occasion of a chapter, that might 
well have swollen into a volume, on the history of ‘‘ The Three Unities”’ 
in Europe. In this incomplete summary, it is only possible to refer to” 
this history of the unities as an illustration of the intimate connéction 
of all European literatures. Here is seen a complex literary form 
passing from nation to nation as inevitably as a storm passes from State 
to State on this continent. The first play written according to the 
rules was Trissino’s ‘‘ Sofonisba,’’ in 1515 ; in one hundred and twenty 
years, it reached Paris, and it was at London in about two hundred 
years. 

Mr. Perry’s treatment of Pope is of interest, as showing the value 
of an historic over an esthetic point of view fora critic. Justly, to 
our mind, he speaks of the ‘‘Pastorals’’ as ‘‘sham sentiment,’’ of the 
‘* Rape of the Lock ’”’ as ‘an agreeable squib,’’ and of the ‘‘ Dunciad”’ 
as animated by a ‘‘ rude, brutal spirit ;’’ but it is to be observed that a 
future critic, inspired by Mr. Perry’s book, would find these remarks 
valuable chiefly as indicating the taste of the present time. The 
esthetic and moral standard of one age, it seems to us, diverges inevi- 
tably from the standard of the age before; and a critic who is con- 
tented to apply to the work of one period the canons of his own, does 
not, himself, do work of permanent value. But these remarks of Mr. 








Perry are only passing comments; what he sets himself to do is to show 
how the “ Pastorals,’’ the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock’’ and the ‘‘ Dunciad ”’ 
came to be written. ‘Phe ‘‘ Essay on Criticism’’ is the object of 
minute study, in its relation to contemporary literature and as one of 
the last of a vast number of modern literary codes, beginning with one 
by Trissino, and all looking back to the ‘‘ Ars Poetica.”’ 

The most important addition, perhaps, that Mr. Perry makes to 
general literary information, is his description of ‘‘ The English Rogue,”’ 
by Richard Head and Francis Kirkman, which appeared in a complete 
form in 1671, and his careful collection of the dates of the many early 
English translations of the ‘‘Lazarillo’’ and the ‘‘ Life of Guzman de 
Alfarache ;’’ for in this way the connection is made obvious between 
Defoe’s so-called secondary novels and the picaresque stories of Spain. 

On the rise of romanticism towards the latter half of the century, 
much light is thrown by the definition of ‘‘ romanticism’’ as a second 
renaissance, a rediscovery of medizval antiquity, and by the explana- 
tion of the change in England as being in the first instance a change in 
the models selected for literary imitation, with the reminder that the 
whole pseudo-classic period was essentially imitative. There was no 
sudden, violent outbreak, but a gradual growth of the manifestations of 
a new inspiration. The earliest sign of the reaction from the dominat- 
ing influence of the age was the gradual disuse of the couplet for blank 
verse and the stanza; but throughout the century there had never 
ceased to flow a subcurrent of admiration and imitation of Spenser and 
Milton. Mr. Perry makes it dangerous for one to say that any writer 
was the first to do anything. Dr. Percy was not the first to collect old 
ballads, as may be seen in’a note to page 388, which also refers to the 
simultaneous appearance in France of collections of the earlier poets ; 
and Gray, despite Mr. Gosse’s recent statement in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters ’’ series, was not the first to translate from the Norse. It is 
useful, but somewhat surprising, to find Chatterton’s forgeries explained 
as ‘* his only way of being romantic;’’ but Mr. Perry’s suggestion is 
much strengthened by his mention of a French Chatterton, a M. de 
Surville, whose forgery also for a long time escaped detection. 

In the last chapter is a valuable discussion on the variety of critical 
opinions, towards the end of the century, on the contemporary changes. 
Vicesimus Knox was on what we know to be the modern side, while 
Dr. Johnson’s violent opposition to blank verse, to Spenser and Ossian, 
and to antiquarians, foreshowed the speedy collapse of the old conserva- 
tive traditions. The significance of Thomson, Cowper and Burns is 
made distinct; but they might well have claimed a more extended 
space. As it is, attention is called to the often-forgotten fact that Burns 
was not a phenomenal genius, without connection with a literary past, 
but that his songs were the blossoms of a long series of Scotch poetry, 
and that even the form of his stanzas had been already prepared for 
him. A novel suggestion of considerable importance is made here,— 
that the sentiment of the brotherhood of man, that did not find uncon- 
ventional expression till near the close of the century, was but a natural 
development of the growth of national feeling, that itself was the result 
of the early romantic discovery of a national past. 
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April 28th, 1883.] 
Hassard of Bayard Taylor. 
by the American editor to Roberts Brothers’ edition of « Living English Poets.” 
Rev. E. M. Stone, of Providence, will publish an historical work, entitled “ Our French 
Allies.” It will be an octavo of some seven hundred pages, and is the result of twenty 
years’ labor and research. 








Dr. William A. Hammond has written a “Treatise on Insanity,” which will be 
published by D. Appleton & Co. shortly. It will fill a volume of about seven hundred 
and fifty pages, and will be illustrated with wood-cuts and autotype representations of 
the various types of mental derangement. 


After a lapse of thirty years, Sir Walter Scott’s works are being translated and re- 
ublished in France. A work on * Russian Nihilism and Exile in Siberia,” by Mr. 
J. W. Buell, who has travelled extensively in those countries, is to be published by a 
St. Louis firm. —--- Mr. Swinburne has ready for the press a volume of poems on va- 
rious subjects, called «A Century of Roundels.” Mrs. Martha J. Lamb is to as- 
sume, with the May number, the editorial direction of the Magazine of American 
History. 


Publishers should bear in mind this wise suggestion from the Boston Fournal : 
« An extra expenditure of two or three cents in strengthening the back of a book 
makes all the difference between a book which will drop to pieces after a little han- 
dling, and one which will stand wear. Most people would rather have the money 
spent in that way than in fantastic decorations for the covers.” 








The Cobden Club is about to issue a pamphlet, entitled « The Reform of the Eng- 
lish Land System,” by Mr. George Brodrick. The author in a preface explains that 
his essay is in the main a popular abridgment of those chapters in his treatise, en- 
titled «« English Land and English Landlords,” which deal with the reforms to be 
effected in the English system of land tenure and land tenancy. The committee of 
the Cobden Club has decided to print twenty thousand copies of Mr. Brodrick’s 
brochure. 


A translation of Alphonse Daudet’s “Port Salvation,” by C. H. Meltzer, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, London. The third edition of Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith’s “ Life of Lord Lawrence” is now ready. M. Léon Say has under- 
taken the editorship of a “ Dictionnaire des Finances,” to which many distinguished 
writers will contribute. The death is announced, at Darmstadt, of Lorenz Diefen- 
bach, the celebrated philologist. 











Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons issue a circular, stating that, as an unauthorized re- 
print of the “ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” has been issued, they will 
publish at once a new and cheaper edition, two volumes in one, crown octavo, at one 
dollar and a half. 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Fielding” will be published by Harper Bros. as the next 
‘issue in the “English Men of Letters” series, Mrs. Oliphant’s “Sheridan” having 
been delayed. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt has sent to the press her autobiography, which will be 
published at the end of next month, under the title of «Ma Vie de Theatre.” The 
volume will have for a frontispiece a portrait of the actress, etched after a drawing by 
Mlle. Louise Abbéma. An édition de luxe of two hundred and fifty copies is to be 
issued for bibliophiles, in a binding designed by M. Roubert after that of an old missal. 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. announce three biographies which promise to be 
of unusual interest. The first in order of publication will be the «* Life of Longfellow,” 
by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, who is the only one authorized by the 
family to write the life of the poet; «The Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by his son, 
Julian Hawthorne, will follow; and the last, and perhaps the most eagerly looked for, 
will be the “ Life of George Eliot,” written by her husband, Mr. Cross, who has been 
at work upon this biography since the death of the novelist, and whose relation to the 
events he chronicles cannot fail to make the promised book one of peculiar importance, 


A new edition of Sir Theodore Martin’s translation of Oehlenschlager’s drama of 
« Aladdin ” is coming out in England. Professor Robertson Smith contemplates 
leaving Edinburgh shortly, and taking up his residence permanently in Cambridge, 
where he is now the occupant of the chair of Arabic. Mr. John Hollingshead 
has a volume of stories and essays in the press, under the title of “ Footlights.” It is 
dedicated to Mr. J. L. Toole, the comedian. —Three editions of Professor Hardy’s 
novel, « But Yet a Woman,” have been already called for.— The free libraries re- 
cently established in every arrondissement of Paris had a total last year of about three 
hundred and sixty-three thousand volumes. Two hundred thousand of these were vol- 
umes of fiction. 














‘¢ French Lyrics,” collected by George Saintsbury, are nearly ready in the “ Parch- 
ment” series. Among early issues in this series will be « Poems by Alfred Tennyson,” 
in two volumes, which will contain all that was published in the original two volumes 
by Mr. Tennyson, together with a few early poems and sonnets not then published, 
and “ Tithonus,”’ which appeared first in the Cornhill Magazine, in 1860. 


His Majesty, Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha Chulalonkorn Phra Chula Chom 
Klao, King of Siam, has appointed Mr. Nicholas Triibner, of London, a member of 
the Fourth Class, called Bhusanabhorn, or Officer of the Most Exalted Order of the 
White Elephant. Mr. Triibner has been thus honored because of his zeal in the pub- 
lication of Pali-Buddhist literature, the King of Siam being the supreme spiritual 
head of the Buddhist religion. The Académie des Beaux-Arts announces, as the 
subject for the Concours Bordin of 1885, “ The History of National Melody and Chan- 
son in France, from the Beginning of the Sixteenth to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century.” All manuscripts must be sent in not later than December 31st, 1884. 





Mr. Charles de Kay is editing the poems of a young Creole of Louisiana, named 
Barnaval, who recently died in New York. “The Love Poems of Louis Barnaval” 
will be a small octavo of two hundred and fifty pages, and contain a biographical 
sketch, by the editor, of a short but very interesting career. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s new serial story deals with New York society, and was originally intended to 
be a three-act comedy-drama. Perceiving, however, that the plot was better adapted 
to a story, Mr. Hawthorne abandoned his idea of the play, and is writing the romance 
for The Manhattan. 





Baron Tauchnitz sends none of his publications to England, except as presentation 
copies to the authors themselves. Carlyle once wrote jestingly to him, demanding 
copies of the “ Friedrich”: “Friends accept it from me asa distinguished gift, not 
attainable otherwise.” For the services which the publisher rendered to the promo- 
tion of English literature, as well as for his benevolent efforts for society, Tauchnitz 
was created a baron, in 1860, by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and honored with 
orders and decorations. In his castle at Kleinzschocher, near Leipzig, the chief attrac- 
tion of which is the library, with a collection of the two thousand and more volumes 
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of the edition, the Baron enjoys the ease and tranquillity of rural retirement. By will 
of the King of Saxony, he’is peer of the First Chamber of the Saxon Parliament, and 
by the English Government he is appointed Consul-General for Saxony. Of his two 
sons, Bernard and Paul, the latter is an officer in the Prussian army; the former has 
already been mentioned as his father’s partner in the well-known firm, which he 
entered in 1866. 


One of the cleverest combinations of business, amusement and “literature ’’ we 
have lately met with, is Mr. J. G. Pangborn’s philosophical, poetical, pictorial and 
practical guide to Deer Park, Oakland,—a summer resort in the Alleghanies. It isa 
manual decidedly out of the common. It is daintily designed and printed, with some 
beautiful wood-cuts, and with quaint colored pictures of the Kate Greenaway kind. 
It starts off with a mélange of extracts from Chaucer, Spenser, Ruskin, and various 
other lovers of nature. Presently the writer says: “Up to this point, the reader has 
probably been puzzling his head as to whether ¢ On Mountain Top’ is a philosophical 
essay or an advertisement. It is both.” And from that point on descriptions of Deer 
Park are comically mingled with the philosophical and poetical portions, but nowise 
offensively. We confess to having looked through this novel hand-book with an 
amused interest. 


ART NOTES. 
“WHE preliminary arrangements for the ensuing fall exhibition (the fifty-fourth,) of 

] the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts have been already made; and there 
is reason to believe, even thus far in advance, that the exhibition will have some notice- 
able features. It will open Monday, October 29th, and will continue for six weeks, or 
until December 8th, inclusive. Original paintings, drawings, sculptures, architectural 
designs or models, etchings and engravings, by artists still living or not more than five 
years deceased, intended for this exhibition and not before publicly exhibited in Phila- 
delphia, will be received at the Academy from the 8th until the 13th of October, in- 
clusive. No works, however, will be exhibited, unless approved by the committee on 
exhibition, except those especially solicited or obtained through the committee of Amer- 
ican artists in Paris, acting by the Academy’s authority. During this exhibition, the 
Mary Smith prize (annual), founded by Russell Smith, will be awarded for the fifth 
time. It gives one hundred dollars for the best oil or water-color painting executed by 
a resident Philadelphian lady artist. The Academy has no claim upon the painting, 
and the same painter cannot receive the award more than twice in succession nor more 
than five times in all. The Charles Tappan prizes will be awarded for the second 
time. These are two prizes, one of two hundred dollars and one of one hundred dol- 
lars, for the best two pictures by students of the Academy who have worked regularly 
in its schools for at least two years. The Temple competition in historical painting is 
open to all American artists. It offers four prizes, as follows: First, three thousand 
dollars; second, a gold medal; third, a silver medal; fourth,a bronze medal. The 
painting receiving the first prize is to become the property of the Academy, and to re- 
main permanently in the collection for which, as for these prizes, the Academy is in- 
debted to the liberality of Mr. Joseph E. Temple. Finally, it may be stated that a 
competent person will be placed in charge of the galleries, for the sale of works belong- 
ing to artists. A commission of ten per cent. will be charged on all sales made from 
the exhibition. 


The April number of 7%e Fortfolio is scarcely so brilliant as the previous three or 
four numbers have been, though it contains much to dwell upon with pleasure. The 
most striking feature of the number is an etching, called “ A Girl of Hydra,” etched 
by Ludwig Otto from a painted study by himself. This picture is full of charm, both 
as the expression of a lovely type of character and as giving a fine illustration of the 
art of etching. Other etchings are “ Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle,” and “« The 
Return of the Prodigal Son,” by Sidney Colvin. The usual variety of wood-cuts is 
given in addition; but these illustrations nearly always strike us as being quite inferior 
to the plates. In looking through this number, that impression is intensihed ; certain 
American publications undoubtedly turn out better work, every week and month, than 
much that may be observed here. The literary features of this number consist mainly 
of continuations of Mr. Hamerton’s “ Paris” series of articles, and of Miss Julia Cart- 
right’s “‘ Benozze Gozzoli.” Mr. W. Watkins Lloyd contributes a thoughtful essay on 
«The True Composition of the Groups of Phidias.” (New York: J. W. Bouton.) 


The Berlin Museum has purchased at the Narischkine sale a celebrated painting, by 
Albert Diirer, for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. From Berlin is an- 
nounced the death of Adolf Itzenplitz, the sculptor. He was librarian of the Academie 
der Kiinste. Mr. R. B. Browning, son of the poet, has been for some time study- 
ing sculpture, under M. Rodin, in Paris. He is now engaged on a group of Apollo 
wooing the nymph in the form of a serpent. Mr. Alma Tadema, who has just 
left England for Italy, has delayed the exhibition of his picture, called « Venus and 
Mars,” intended for the current exhibition of the London Fine-Art Society. The 
biographical possibilities of the generation which has almost passed away, have not yet 
by any means been exhausted. There is the life of John Leech, for example, which 
has not been written. 














A small collection of tapestries and fabrics, gathered by the late Mr. D. G. Rossetti, 
has been presented to the Manchester Fine-Art Gallery. Mr. George Simonds 
has finished his noble statue of “ Perseus,” which will be ready for the Academy exhi- 
bition. Queen Victoria has purchased the four fans which obtained the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts’s prizes for designs, distributed by the Princess Beatrice, lately, at the 
Female School of Art, London. The portrait of Mr. George du Maurier, which 
accompanies Mr. Henry James’s article on «* Du Maurier and English Society,” in the 
May Cenxtury, shows the immortalizer of the zsthete and the delineator of the mani- 
fold weaknesses of London society to be an amiable-looking young man, with the 
moustache of a Frenchman and the dress of a Briton. 














SCIENCE. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CAMEL.—It is well known that there are at 
the present day two species of camel,—the dromedary, or one-humped, animal, and 
the Bactrian, or two-humped,—which together occupy a considerable portion of the 
continents of Africa and Asia, ranging from the Saharan desert on the southwest to the 
shores of Lake Baikal (in the fifty-third parallel of latitude,) on the northeast. Both 
species are known only in the domestic state, and of the two forms the dromedary alone 
passes into the African region. How far back in time the present distribution of the 
animal already existed, it has as yet been impossible to determine ; but there are good 
grounds for concluding that the occupation of the African area dates only to a com- 
paratively modern period. Egyptologists are still divided in their opinions as to whether 
the camel was knewn to the ancient Egyptians or not, the total absence of all monu- 
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mental representation, and the fact that neither the Roman nor Grecian historiographers 
who visited the country mention the animal, strongly arguing that it was not. Yet, as 
Professor Duemichen has shown, the discovery of certain papyri of the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C., which contain distinct references to the “camel, as an animal obedient to 
the word, and introduced from Ethiopia,” and other unmistakable passages bearing on 
the subject, would seem to indicate positively that it was known, and that consequently 
some special reason must have existed for the suppression of all pictorial representa- 
tions. The question has of late been fully ventilated by various authors, the latest 
writer on the subject, Dr. Max Schmidt, of Frankfurt, Germany, (who, in recent num- 
bers of Kosmos, ably discusses the history of the domestic animals of the ancient 
Egyptians,) arriving at the probably just conclusion that the animal, if domiciled in the 
land, was there in but very insignificant numbers, and did not enter materially into the 
practical considerations of the inhabitants. On this hypothesis, it appears not unlikely 
that the camel was also unknown, or nearly so, in all the extra-Egyptian regions of 
Northern Africa, and that its presence there in subsequent periods must be attributed 
to introduction from a foreign country (Asia). This supposition is strengthened by the 
circumstance that no remains of the animal have been discovered in any but the most 
superficial (recent,) deposits of the African continent, whereas they do occur fossil in 
the Mio-Pliocene beds of the Siwalik Hills of North India. It is a significant fact that 
up to about the beginning of the Christian era, beyond the Biblical references, but very 
little notice is made of the camel; and it appears not unlikely from this that its general 
introduction into many regions where it is now most common as a beast of burden, dates 
only to about that epoch. Homer makes no mention of the animal, and was probably 
ignorant of its existence; Herodotus, on the other hand, affirms that Cyrus in the 
Sardes campaign (552 B.C.,) was provided with military mounted on camels, at the 
unaccustomed sight of which the horses of the enemy were thrown into a panic. 
Camels were also employed by Xerxes in the campaign of 467. Aristotle, in the fourth 
century B.C., distinguishes between the one-humped and two-humped camel, and 
Strabo, three centuries later, records the fact that the camels employed by Alexander 
in his march against Ecbatana covered thirty and forty days’ ordinary journey in eleven 
days. 

New ANIMAL Type.—Professor F. E. Schulze, as reported in Sczence, has recently 
described, under the name of 7richoplax adherens, a singular microscopic organism 
from the salt-water aquarium of the zodlogical institute of Graz, which appears to differ 
very essentially from all the animal types thus far recognized by naturalists, and to have 
consequently no place in the existing zodlogical system. The organism in question is a 
thin plate, measuring a few millimetres in diameter, and but two-hundredths of a milli- 
metre in thickness; the form is more or less rounded in a state of repose, but in action 
it may be drawn out into a long and twisted thread, resembling in its convolutions a 
Persian or Turkish letter. The surface is completely ciliated. No trace of any in- 
ternal organ, or of bilateral or radial symmetry, is apparent; and, were it not for the 
presence of two different layers of epithelial cells,—one on the upper surface, and the 
other on the lower,—and an intermediate layer of connective tissue, the animal might 
readily have been referred to the group of the Protozoa. Although watched for a full 
year, there have been manifest no signs, either of metamorphosis or reproduction. 


MASKING OF CRABS —It is a matter of common observation that certain species of 
sea-coast crab are during the greater portion of their existence covered with a super- 
ficial growth of foreign organisms, such as alge, sponges, polyps and tunicates, which 
likewise cover inert bodies, and which were consequently supposed to find their way to 
the carapace of the animal in question as a result of pure accident. Dr. Graeffe, inspec- 
tor of the zodlogical station at Trieste, finds that this is not the case, however ; that, 
instead of chance governing the location of these would-be parasites on the carapace of 
the crab, their presence there is due solely to the intelligent action of the animal sup- 
porting them, who, it would appear, intentionally places them in position with the 
feet, and for the sole object of concealing itself from the gaze of its enemies. The 
selection for the covering, moreover, consists of such forms as most strictly partake in 
their coloring with the colors of the surrounding objects, and consequently of such as 
will be least liable to attract attention. Singularly enough, the species of crab thus 
disguising themselves are provided on the back with a peculiar growth of hooked 
bristles, which tend to secure the objects placed there, and to retain them until they 
shall have become firmly united or rooted to the mass. The crab is seemingly aware 
of the fact that detached or lacerated portions of polyps and sponges are capable of 
further growth and development. 


Notrs.—The International Fisheries Exhibition is to be opened in Londgn on the 
12th of May following. It is expected, that, in addition to Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, most of the countries of Continental Europe, and the United States, China, Japan, 
the Straits Settlements, the Sandwich and West India islands, will also be represented, 
to each of which special departments have been assigned. The exhibits of the United 
States and Canada willoccupy equal space,—ten thousand square feet each. The main 
building, a wooden structure, built after the pattern of one of the annexes of the exhibi- 
tion of 1862, is seven hundred and fifty feet in length, fifty feet wide, and thirty feet in 
greatest height. The regular annual meeting of the American National Academy 
of Sciences was opened at Washington, D. C., on Tuesday last. Professor Othniel C. 
Marsh, of Yale College, well known for his researches into the palzontology of the 
Western Territories, has been been elected president, to fill the place vacated by the 
death of Professor W. B. Rogers, and Professor Simon Newcomb, superintendent of the 
United States Naval Observatory, vice-president. It has been virtually decided 
by the council of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, that the 
annual meeting of 1884 will be held in Montreal, Canada, despite the numerous pro- 
tests that have been entered against the scheme by prominent scientists. Free passage, 
going and return, has been secured by the Canadian committee of invitation for fifty 

















officers of the Association, and it appears not improbable that free entertainment will be 
provided in Montreal for all 40d fide members of the Association. It is expected thay 
Parliament will vote a sum of about twenty thousand dollars to assist in meeting current 
expenses. The annual distribution of prizes by the French Academy of Sciences 
took place on the 2d of April. The following are the more important awards: Aathe- 
matics.—Grand prize, awarded in duplicate to the late Professor J. S. Smith, of Oxford, 
England, and H. Minkowski, student at the University of Kénigsberg, for researches 
into the theory of the decomposition of whole numbers. echanics.—Extraordinary 
prize of four thousand francs, to Bouquet de la Grye, for various engineering and astro- 
nomical labors. Astronomy.—Lalande prize, to Professor Souillart, of the faculty of 
Lille, for researches on the satellites of Jupiter. Pystcs——Grand prize, not awarded. 
Statistics.—Montyon prize, awarded in duplicate to M. Cheysson, author of the A/bum 
de Statistique Graphique, and Dr. Maher, formerly director of the sanitary service of 
Rochefort. Chemistry.—Jecker prize, to Armand Gautier. Botany.—Barbier 
prize, for investigations in medical botany, not awarded ; Desmaziéres prize, to M. 
Husnot, for botanical explorations in Martinique, Guadeloupe, and the Canary Islands, 
Agriculture.—Vaillant prize, to Professor Toussaint, of the Veterinary School of 
Toulouse, for a memoir on charbon inoculation. <Azatomy and Zodlogy.—Grand prize, 
for a dissertation on the distribution of the French littoral fauna, notawarded. Medicine 
and Surgery.—Montyon prize, awarded in parcels of twenty-five hundred francs each, 
to Dr. F. C. Maillot, formerly president of the sanitary board of the army (for researches 
on malarial fevers), Dieulafoy and Krishaber (inoculation of tubercle upon monkeys), 
and Professor Hayem (for a work on the modifications of the blood, as induced through 
medicinal agents). Phystology.—Montyon prize, to Professor Dastre, of Paris, for a 
memoir on the physiological 7é/e of the sugar of milk. %ystcal Geography.—Gay 
prize (for observations on progressive alterations of the French coast), not awarded. 
The award of the mathematical grand prize to Minkowski was annulled at a subsequent 
secret session of the Academy, the memoir submitted having been found to be a pirated 
extract from a paper published, some fifteen years ago, by the late Professor J. S. 
Smith. The British Association for the Advancement of Medicine by Research, 
which has been having the subject of vivisection under consideration, reports that there 
is ample evidence to show that the great strides made in the practice of medicine, dur- 
ing the last fifty years, have been chiefly due to the exact scientific experimental in- 
quiries of this epoch; that medicine rests principally upon physiology; and that 
physiology cannot advance without experiments. In view of the necessity of such 
experimentation, therefore, and in the belief that the existing law governing vivi- 
section is sufficiently stringent to prevent any unnecessary cruelty being inflicted upon 
the animal community, the hope is expressed that “such a decided and influential ex- 
pression of opinion will be made in Parliament as will not only rebuke ill-advised attempts 
to totally abolish one of the most important methods of natural knowledge, and an in- 
dispensable method for the improvement of medicine, but will also strengthen the 
hands of the Government in administering the law, so as not to interfere with the just 
claims of science and with the paramount claims of human suffering.” A. H. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION.—The handsome 
octavo of four hundred and forty-six pages constituting Vol. VII. of “ Reports and 
Papers of the American Public Health Association ” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
is in itself strong testimony to the wisdom and prescience of those who founded this 
beneficent organization. They relate to the meeting of the Association at Savannah, in 
1881, and, as we find by the address of the president, Dr. C. B. White, of New Orleans, 
from the time when in September, 1872, twelve gentlemen first met at Long Branch, 
to discuss sanitary science, this society has grown until its members now number seven 
hundred, of whom nearly four hundred attended the meeting, in 1880, at New Orleans. 
Looking further at the President’s address, after attempting to explain some of the many 
seeming inconsistencies which beset the path of the practical sanitarian, Dr. White takes 
asa basis for his argument the lamentable fact that in most large cities more than one-half 
of all the human beings born into the world die before they attain the age of five years. 
In regard to this, he urges very plausibly that «it is impossible to believe that one-half 
of the human race is born non-viable. If it were true, most appropriately this multitude 
of slain innocents might join in the tombstone soliloquy of the infant buried in the 
London cemetery, dead at one day old: ‘If so soon I am done for, I wonder what I 
was begun for.’” Young as sanitary science still is, our author claims that it is already 
quite capable of largely remedying this bad condition of human affairs, if its study were 
more generally pursued and its influence more widely acknowledged. To accomplish 
these great desiderata, it is most judiciously advised that, above all, children should be 
taught to take care of their health, by text-books and instructors suited to all ages; that 
the press must exert its enormous power to indefatigably set the truth before its readers ; 
that systematic teaching in hygiene should be given from a separate chair of instruc- 
tion in every medical school; and, last, but not least, that the reverend clergy should 
inculcate from their pulpits that our bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost, and de- 
nounce with righteous indignation those who injure, or who even carelessly shorten, the 
life of that most wonderful existence, the human being, the result of so many countless. 
ages of evolution. 

We regret that the limited space at our disposal prevents us from furnishing readers 
of THE AMERICAN with full abstracts of the thirty-three papers in this volume, many 
of which ought to be perused 2 extenso by every individual who realizes the intimate 
connection between public and private health. Among those, however, to which we 
would direct special attention, are the following: In “ The Rise and Progress of Interna. 
tional Hygiene,” Professor J. L. Cabell, president of the National Health Board (the 
usefulness of which has been so unwisely crippled by the late action of Congress in re- 
fusing to it a suitable appropriation), traces the history of this important movement 
from the Sanitary Conference of Paris in 1851 up to our own Sanitary Congress in 
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1881, and urges that continued efforts should be made for further improvement, by 
frequent and regular exchange of communications between the superior sanitary 
boards of various civilized countries, and by the periodical meeting of international 
hygienic conferences. Dr. Charles I. Folsom, of Boston, contributes an opportune 
essay upon the “ Prevention of Insanity,” in which he asserts that the three chief 
causes of insanity among usare in the order named,—drunkenness, physical ill-health, 
and heredity,—and claims that, since the great excess of insanity occurs during the 
most active years of human existence, the foundations of health must be laid in youth, 
so as to bear the strain of work and worry that is the inevitable lot of the vast majority 
of men and women; also, that even in our susceptible period of brain activity the 
chances of brain disease may be very much diminished, if time enough is taken for 
suitable food, healthy exercise, sleep and recreation. The minute 77ichina spiralis, 
or pork worm, which, small as it is, seems to be large enough to frighten the French 
and German Governments into passing edicts to exclude American pork, and so caus- 
ing a loss of millions of dollars to our Western farmers annually, forms the subject of 
three essays. In one of these, twenty-two infected hogs are reported to have been 
found in five thousand examined, and in another series of observations two out of 
three hundred and thirty swine were discovered to be trichinous. A paper of interest 
to every stock-raiser and farmer is that on “ The Contagious Diseases of Our Domestic 
Animals,” by Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, secretary of the State Board of Health of New Jersey, 
who earnestly pleads that insomuch as our foreign trade in cattle is already seriously 
affected, and, moreover, some of these diseases are directly transmissible to man, stren- 
uous efforts should at once be made to stamp out or limit everywhere these maladies, 
Dr. B. Joy Jefferies, the well-known Boston oculist, cogently advocates the systematic 
examination of all pilots, sailors, railway employés, etc., for color blindness, by methods 
which we feel sure would, if stringently carried out,do much to diminish the awful and 
totally unnecessary loss of life, in consequence of accidents and collisions on land and 
sea. Finally, Dr. Albert L. Gihon, U. S. N., furnishes an interesting article, entitled 
“Health the True Nobility,” in which he eloquently seeks to popularize the great 
truth that “health is the crowning glory of womanhood and of all humanity, the source 
of all earthly happiness, the mainspring of every human pleasure.” GR. 


WEWS SUMMARY. 
—President Arthur and Secretary Chandler arrived in Washington, on Sunday 
night, by rail, after their Southern trip. The President denied the report of his sick- 
ness. 





—Mr. Wade, the chief of the State district police, will be removed by Governor 
Butler, of Massachusetts, because. the Governor “wants more legal ability in that 
position.” 

—The excise law was vigorously enforced in New York, on Sunday last. “ Side 
doors were closed, and for the first time in years a check was placed on the pitcher 
trade.” Many arrests were made. 


—The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has received a report of the operations 
of the service of his bureau, in connection with illicit distillation, from July Ist, 1876, 
to March Ist, 1883, as follows: Stills seized, 6,371; persons arrested, 8,620; officers 
and employés killed, 32; officers and employés wounded, 56. 


—Attorney-General Cassidy, of Pennsylvania, on the 21st instant, made application 
to Judges Ludlow, Finletter and Yerkes, of Philadelphia, that execution be issued by 
the Court on its judgment of ouster, made against Recorder David H. Lane. Execu- 
tion was issued, and the Attorney-General took out a writ of ouster, in which the 
Court commands Mr. Lane to forthwith vacate the office of Recorder of the city of 
Philadelphia. 


—Professor Koberts Bartholow, M. D., LL. D., of the chair of materia medica and 
general therapeutics, has been elected dean of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, in place of Professor Ellerslie Wallace, M. D., resigned on account of ill-health. 


—The exports of the Dominion of Canada during March were nearly five hundred 
thousand dollars less than during the corresponding month of last year, while the im- 
ports of the Dominion during March last were four hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
dollars in excess of those of March, 1882. 


—Timothy Kelly, the alleged Phoenix Park murderer, in whose case the jury failed 
to agree on a verdict, last week, was again placed on trial, in Dublin, on the 23d inst. 
On the 25th, the second jury disagreed. 


—lIn the House of Lords, on the 23d inst., Lord Dunraven called attention to the 
distress prevailing in Ireland, and urged the adoption of a scheme of emigration on a 
large scale. The Marquis of Lansdowne also spoke in favor of emigration. He said 
there were a quarter of a million tenants in Ireland whose l.oidings were unable to 
support them, even if the tenants paid no rents. It is stated that twelve thousand 
persons in Galway have applied to the Government for assistance to enable them to 
reach America. 


—Professor Henry Morton, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, delivered an ad- 
dress in New York, on Monday night, in which he is said to have shown by experi- 
ment, that, “by a simple contrivance and at slight expense, electricity could be used as 
a motive power, not merely to propel street cars, but to run the most complicated kind 
of machinery.” The energy stored in a box a cubic foot large, he said, could take a 
car full of passengers from one end of New York City to the other. He claimed that 
“the contrivance might exceed in value the invention of the telephone, as the secret 
of applying electricity as a motive power has hitherto been sought in vain.” 


—The Chilcoten Indians, in British Columbia, have risen against the Chinese 
laborers. At last accounts, two of the Chinese were killed and the rest besieged in a 
lodge-house. 


—Statistics collected at Portland, Oregon, show that since January Ist the number 
of people arriving in that section by the two lines of ocean steamers was 19,600. Of 
the total immigration, fifty per cent. seek homes on Puget Sound, while the rest scatter 
to the grain districts east of the Cascade Mountains. 


—It is said in Ottawa that “it is almost settled beyond doubt” that Right Hon. W. 
E. Forster, lately Secretary for Ireland, will succeed the Marquis of Lorne as Governor- 
General of Canada. Mr. Forster is expected to arrive in Ottawa in November next. 





—lIn accordance with the terms of the ordinance of Philadelphia City Councils, 
transferring to the University of Pennsylvania certain lots of ground, the board of trus- 
tees established in March, 1882, fifty free scholarships, open to competitive examination 
to students of the public schools. At the coming examination in June, there will be 
thirty-eight scholarships open to competition. 


—Near the close of the session, the Ohio Legislature passed a law abolishing the 
board of health of Cincinnati, and authorizing the superior court to appoint a health 
commission. The Court, on Monday, declined to make the appointment, on the ground 
that it was against public policy for the courts to make such appointments. 


—Our National Board of Health is advised that a terrible plague has appeared in 
some Persian villages near Sulemanieh, in Turkey. Physicians sent by the Turkish 
Government to investigate the disease have been driven away by the excited inhab- 
itants. 


—The Dominion Government is negotiating for a reciprocation of trade between 
Canada and Cuba on certain articles. 


—The money-order system will be placed in three hundred and thirty-four addi- 
tional post-offices on July Ist next, principally in the Western and Northern States. 


—lIn the Massachusetts House of Representatives, on the 24th inst., a Constitutional 
amendment, authorizing the appointment of women as justices of the peace and 
notaries public, failed for want of a two-thirds vote. 


—Storms of exceptional severity and uncommon extent prevailed during the early 
part of the week. There was a remarkable fall of temperature and heavy rain on the 
whole Atlantic Coast, accompanied in places with hail and snow. The storm was also 
severe in the West, but the most disastrous reports are received from the South. In 
some parts of that section, it took the shape of a tornado. In Mississippi, eighty-three 
persons were killed and three hundred injured, many dangerously. The loss of pro- 
perty is said to be unprecedented. The towns of Wesson, Beauregard, Tillman and 
Aberdeen (all in Mississippi,) suffered the most severely. The storm began on Friday, 
the 21st inst., and did not entirely subside until the night of the 24th. The Southern 
disasters occurred on Sunday. 


—Pierce C. VanWyck, superintendent of the Assay Office in New York, died, on 
the 23d inst., at Sing Sing, aged 59. The President, on the 24th inst., appointed An- 
drew Mason, of Pennsylvania, superintendent to succeed Mr. VanWyck. Colo- 
nel Andrew Talcott, formerly of the United States Engineer Corps, and afterwards 
engineer on several railroads, died, onthe 24th inst., in Richmond, Virginia, at the age 
of 87.———Colonel “ Jack” Hayes, of Mexican War repute, died in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, on the 2Ist inst. Captain Bushrod B. Taylor, U. 5S. N., died in Washing- 
ton, ca the 2Ist inst. Medical Director James C. Palmer, U. S. N. (retired), 
lately Surgeon-General, died, on the 24th inst., in Baltimore, aged 72. Jules San- 
deau, the French novelist and dramatist, an intimate associate of Madame Dudevant, 
and from whom she took her xom de plume of George Sand, died in Paris, on the 24th 
inst., aged 72. 














—-The Irish Land League Convention began its sessions at Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, on the 25th inst. Mr. James A. Mooney, the pres cient of the League, 
delivered the opening address. 








DRIFT. 

—The liability of railway freight trains to accident was thus referred to :ecently by 
the freight superintendent of a New England line: “ At this very moment,” he said, 
“we have probably twenty freight trains moving along our track between I lartford 
and Bostgn. Remembering that it is but a single track part of the way, you will 
see that an accident to any one of the trains will make more or less trouble and delay 
for both passenger and freight trains everywhere along the line. Then think of the 
great possibility of some accident producing that result. A freight car has four axles 
and eight wheels. Twenty trains, then, estimating them at twenty freight cars each, will 
have sixteen hundred axles and thirty-two hundred wheels. The breaking of one axle 
or one wheel will make trouble, as I have said; and that sume one of the sixteen hun- 
dred axles, or some one of the thirty-two hundred wheels, should smash during the 
day, is very possible,—in fact, probable. Send the same distance a sufficient number of 
wagons to convey the same amount of freight, and, however carefully they might be 
looked after, it would be unlikely that they would go through without accident of some 
kind. No one outside of railroading has any conception of the incessant care and over- 
sight that is necessary. Even then, something may give way without 2 moment’s warn- 
ing, owing to defective metal or construction; and the public, without stopping to 
think, call it careless railroading. Such troubles are inseparable from the freight busi- 
ness, and are occurring to a greater or less extent on every railroad in the country.” 


—* Any single-minded and prolific worm,” says President Eliot, “is more than a 
match for man;” and a paper by Samuel H. Scudder, on “ The Pine Moth of Nan- 
tucket,” seems to establish the truth of this aphorism. The lepidopterous insect treated 
of in the pamphlet lays its eggs in the terminal bud of the pitch pine, so that in its larval 
state it has the tender shoots to feed upon, and in immense numbers it attacks the tree 
at every growing point. The young caterpillar begins to eat at the centre of the bud, 
and burrows its way down through the shoots, leaving dead needles in its track as the 
supply of nourishment is cut off, until the blighted tree dies outright. Its ravages have 
been confined to the island so far, and a sickly hope is cherished that when the pines 
there are all destroyed it may starve to death. But, if it gets a feeding hold on the 
Cape Cod plantations, as it almost certainly will, it will probably spread over the whole 
region where the Fixus rigida flourishes. Mr. Scudder remarks, that, if every pine on 
the island were cut down, the wood sold, the brush burned, every seedling carefully 
destroyed, and sheep pastured on the spot for two years, it might answer to plant seed 
thereafter. Another remedy, a trifle less heroic, is suggested by the life-history of the 
insect, and that is to cut from every tree, in the month of June, every affected shoot. 
No less radical treatment will answer. 


—The Roman Campagna (Agro Romano,) is about as large as inode Island,— 
thirteen hundred square miles. Its permanent residents (excluding, of course, Rome 
and its suburbs,) are some four thousand in number. During harvest, nearly twelve 
thousand men arrive for three or four weeks from various poor districts. They come 
under contract. The Government now proposes to drain and reclaim a belt of the 
Agro Romano, some seventy-seven thousand acres,around Rome. The population was 
once over three millions, and the land well cultivated by an industrious population 
whom the Romans conquered. Subsequently, these lands were granted to large pro- 
prietors, who used them for grazing purposes. In the time of Augustus, they were 
again partially tilled, but afterward relapsed into an uncultivated waste. The pro- 
prietors must now reclaim according to the plans of the Government, or pay for the 
Gove. nmeut’s doing so, or the land will be taken ata valuation by the Government. 




























































































































—Mr. F. A. Fernald writes in the Popular Science Monthly: “It is common to 
quote the oyster as the lowest example of stupidity, or absence of anything mental; 
and, as it isa headless creature, the accusation might not seem wholly unfounded. 
Yet the oyster is not such a fool but that it can learn by experience; for Dicquemase 
asserts, that, if it be taken from a depth never uncovered by the sea, it opens its shell, 
loses the water within, and perishes, But oysters taken from the same depth, if kept 
in reservoirs where they are occasionally left uncovered for a short time, learn to keep 
their shells closed, and then live for a much longer time when taken out of the water. 
This fact is also stated by Bingley, and is now turned to practical account in the so- 
called ‘oyster schools’ of France. The distance from the coast to Paris being too great 
for the newly-dredged oysters to travel without opening their shells, they are first taught 
in the schools to bear a longer and longer exposure to the air without gaping, and, 
when their education in this respect is completed, they are sent on their journey to the 
metropolis, where they arrive with closed shells and in a healthy condition.” 


—The new Archbishop of Canterbury, says the Manchester Guardian, seems to be 
one of the few persons in this world who, on all lawful matters, do their best to make 
themselves “all things unto all men.” His Grace had, by his courtesy, as well as by 
the manner in which he spoke of the Propaganda students who are qualifying them- 
selves to be missionaries to the Chinese and other pagan nations, gained the respect 
and esteem of the French Jesuit fathers who have been residing at Hale’s Place, close 
to Canterbury, since they were turned out of their own country by the republican Gov- 
ernment. There are at Hale’s Place thirty or forty priests and professors, with about 
two hundred and fifty pupils, all members of good French families, whose parents 
object to their being educated without any religious teaching forming part of their 
training. Ever since the arrival of the Catholic educational colony where they now 
are, the English clergy of Canterbury and the vicinity have treated them with every 
possible consideration and kindness. Some of the chief men among the refugees 
thought it would only be right to call upon the Archbishop, and thank him for the 
treatment they had received from his clergy. They did so, and they speak highly of 
the manner in which Dr. Benson received them. In his speech to the students of the 
college near Cantérbury, the other day, the Archbishop alluded with great feeling to 
the men who go forth every year from the Propaganda College at Rome, with the 
almost certain prospect of being martyrs to their faith in one or other of the heathen 
lands. This has pleased very greatly the Roman Catholics throughout England. 


—Washington Irving is termed by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, in an article in the May 
Atlantic, “our first eminent name in literature.” These expressions follow: “His 
easy Style, the tinge of romance, and the mingling of the story-teller and the anti- 
quarian, remind us of his great contemporary, Walter Scott. In his quiet humor and 
gentle satire, we taste the flavor of Addison. In the charming legends with which he 
has consecrated the beauties of the Hudson River Valley, and thrown over that beau- 
tiful region the warm light of his imagination, we find the genuine love of country and 
of home, In like manner, we perceive his historical taste and his patriotism in the 
last work of his life, the biography of his great namesake. But he wrought as well 
with the romance of Spain and of England. He was too great to be colonial ; he did 
not find enough food for his imagination in the America of that day to be thoroughly 
American. He stands apart, a great gift from America to English literature, but not a 
type of American literature itself. He had imitators and friends, whom it has been 
the fashion to call a school; but he founded no school, and died, as he had lived, 
alone. He broke through the narrow trammels of colonialism, himself; but the colo- 
nial spirit hung just as heavily upon the feeble literature about him.” 
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HINANCIAL AN D TRADE REVIEW. 


TuHuRSDAY, April 26. 
BETTER estimate of the probable wheat crop is now made than thateof a month 


A 


than that of last year. 


ago, or even a fortnight, though it is still conceded that the yield will be less 
In the stock markets, business has been dull, and prices, as 
The 
An important change in the 


shown by the quotations below, show a somewhat lower range than a week ago. 
movement of specie either way has been very small. 
quotation of pig iron has been made, the price dropping about two dollars a ton, by 
the concerted action of several of the largest furnace companies. This will meet the 
market, as affected by foreign producers, and will probably prevent any considerable 
The statement of the business of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for the month of March, of which details are given below, was regarded as some- 
what disappointing, and had a tendency to weaken the quotations of the stock. 

The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


import of English pig iron. 


April 25. April 18. 
Central Pacific, 76% 76% 
Canada Southern, ‘ 66 % 68 
Denver and Rio Grande, . 48% 483 
Delaware and Hudson, 110% 110% 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 127% 129% 
Erie, : 37 37% 
Lake Shore, ‘ 11136 112% 
Louisville and Nashville, . 52% 6% 
Michigan Central, 94% 94% 
Missouri Pacific, 104 105% 
Northwestern, conimon, 134.4 13434 
New York Central, 125 58 126% 
New Jersey Central,. > 761% 784% 
Ontario and Western, 275% 28K 
Omaha, 49% 50 
Omaha, preferred, 106% 107% 
Pacitic Mail, . 41) 4134 
St. Paul, 103% 103 58 
Texas Pacific, . : : : ; 39% 41% 
Union Pacific, . . . : ; : 5 97% 97% 
Wabash, . . , : : : 29% 31% 
Wabash, preferred, ‘ . : é : : 4734 3 ¥% 
Western Union, ; ‘ x ‘ . : 823 3% 





THE DIsPLAY OF SPRING BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY 
George C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his 
prices are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
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The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel. 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


April 25. April 18. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . : < : 63% 64 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 27% 284 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., : : - 43 434% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, . ‘ E es 66 663% 
Northern Pacific, common, : 50% 51% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 87 % 884% 
Northern Central Railroad, 56% 5656 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 2 : 16 164% 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, name 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, , 6834 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, . 189 189 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, : 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 102% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . . : ‘ 113 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . ‘ we 113 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . : : ; 119% 11934 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . s . . ‘ 119% 119% 
United States 3s, registered, ; : : : . 1023 103 
United States currency 6s, 1895, S . 127 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘ : 128 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : : 129 
United States currency 6s, 1898, x P 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, : 131 


The statement of the business of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for March, 1883, as compared with the same month 
in 1882, shows an increase in gross earnings of $277,087, an increase in expenses of 
$237,462, and an increase in net earnings of $39,625. The three months of 1883, as com. 
pared with the same period of 1882, show an increase in gross earnings of $1,238,587, 
an increase in expenses of $545,098, and an increase in net earnings of $693,489 
All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie, for the three months of 1883, show a surplus 
over all liabilities of $236,156, being a gain, as compared with the same period of 
1882, of $248,442. 

The shipment of specie from New York, last week, reached $186,970, of which 
$31,000, for Central American ports, were in gold. The specie imports were extremely 
light, reaching only $49,186. Bullion to the amount of $209,000 reached New York 
from the mines during the week. 

The statement of the New York banks on the 21st inst. showed a gain in reserve of 
$913,625, so that they were at last able to show, after many weeks of deficiency, a re- 
serve greater by $624,275 than the amount required by law. 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed an increase in 
the item of loans of $422,718, in reserve of $436,952, in deposits of $1,176,819, and in 
circulation of $1,458. There was a decrease in the item of national bank notes of 
$41,544, in due from banks of $60,280, and in due to banks of $261,420. Philadelphia 
banks had $5,052,0co loaned in New York at the issue of the statement. 

Bonds for the construction of the new Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad, to the 
amount of twelve million dollars, have been offered in London by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. The prospectus describes the line as consisting of (1) “the 
Philadelphia branch,” which begins at Baltimore and extends “to a point upon the 
northern boundary of Maryland,” and (2) the Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad, 
constructed under its own charter, from the “ point” mentioned to Philadelphia, via 
Wilmington, Del. The prospectus further says that “ over this line of railroad will pass 
the immense freight and passenger traffic of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
between the Northwest, West, Southwest and the South, and Philadelphia, New York, 
and points in New England. When the road is completed, it will form one of the most 
important links in the chain of communication, not only between New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, but between New York, Philadelphia and Washington, the na- 
tional capital, and all points reached by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and its 
various co: necting and co-operating lines.” The road will be constructed with double 
track, with best steel rails, and with all the modern appliances necessary to the perfect 
equipment of a first-class railroad. Provision has been made for the cost of the road to 
the two companies at seventeen million dollars; but the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company provides, from its own resources, beyond the amount of the mortgage loan 
now offered, all that is required to construct and fully equip the line, including any ex 
cess above the seventeen million dollars. The apparent costliness of the road is due 
to the large expenditures for adequate terminal facilities in Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
and to the great expense incurred for a long and high iron bridge over the Susque- 
hanna River, which is very wide at the point of crossing that has been selected, in view 
of its prominent ii for the line north and south of the river.” 





EVERYBODY SHOULD BE CAREFUL TO GIVE PRoMPT ATTENTION AND RATIONAL 
treatment to a severe cold or a racking cough, as these are commonly the chief primary 
symptoms of a disordered state of the lungs, involving a tendency to develop into a 
settled consumption. Persons of a delicate constitution, or those having weak or un- 
sound lungs, should be especially solicitous to treat the earliest symptoms of a cold, in 
order to head off more dangerous complications. Prudently kept by you, therefore, Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, that you may administer at once a judicious curative during the 
first stages of any throat or lung disorder; for not only are special symptoms of these 
complaints more tractable and easily controlled then, but the general strength and tone 
of the system has not had time to be seriously affected, and is, therefore, more amen- 





warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it will 
pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 





able to the recuperative and healing properties of the Expectorant. A little attention 
to what may seem a trifling cold, may save you from the fate of a lingering consumptive. 
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A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED anp MADE ro ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 and 23 North Tenh St., Philadelphia. 


HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 


SAFES. 


Dovetailed Bank Works, Vault Fronts, 


COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS. 
279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





—ALso,— 
CINCINNATI, sf. LOUIS, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE. 
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M*CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. | 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$10,000, Age 25. 10o- Year Endowment. 
Under the provisions of the Laws of Massachusetts. 


Will secure at the end of each year, as stated, CASH VALUES 
or PAID-UP INSURANCE. 





Parp-Up 

Casu. INSURANCE. 
Second Year, $1,627.00 $2,205.00 
Third Year, 2,512,00 3,281.00 
Fourth Year, 3,433.00 4,327.00 
Fifth Year, 4,408.00 5,345.00 
Sixth Year, 5,224.00 6,332.00 
Seventh Year 6,489.00 7,291.00 
Eighth Year, 7,604.50 8,222.00 
Ninth Year, 8,773 00 =. 9, 124.00 
Tenth Year, 10,000.00 1a,Gesae 


The above is a sample of the liberal contract issued by this 
Company, and will apply to all Policies taken after this date, and 
is endorsed.on the Policy over the President’s signature. 

Distribution of surplus in cash will be made as usual every year 
from the commencement. 

Agents desiring to work for this Company will please call or 
address, 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
133 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST. 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE:FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


jJ. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


. LivinGsSTONE ERRINGER. 
. P. McCutracu. 
James L. CLaGHuorn, 


Vice- 


BrenjAMin B. Comecys. 
Avucustus HEaton, 
DanieEL Happock. 


Epwarp Y. TownsENnpD. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 


President. 


DIRECTORS. 
Hon, Wiii1AM A. PorTEr. 
Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


AMES M. AERTSEN. 
JANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
WiuraM S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Resp. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 
REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


Legibility.—The writing of this 
machine is fully as legible as print. The 
vexatious mistakes, annoyances and waste 
of time incident to illegible pen writing 
are therefore avoided. 

Rapidity.—The average speed of 
the pen is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. The average speed of the Type 
Writer is from fifty to seventy-five words 
per minute; and, as any number of copies, 





from two to twenty hours’ work can be 
done in one hour. “Time is money.” 
Ease.—As in using the machine one 
can write with one, two or three fingers 
of either hand, and sit in any desired po- 
sition, it is manifest that the drudgery of 
writing with the pen, whereby a single set 
of muscles and a constrained position of 
the body are necessitated, is overcome. 
The Type Writer is a complete safeguard 





from two to ten, can be made at the same against evil results from close application. 


time, it follows that with the Type Writer 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 715 CHESTNUT STREET. 


[HE CELEBRATED \WWOOTON J )ESKS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Wooton Desk Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED 
FREE. 








MANUFACTURED IN A 
Great Variety of Styles, 


AND ADAPTED TO 


Every Business and Profession. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


fend 3-cent stamp for Catalogue. 





Our No. 8 is largely 
used by 
Lawyers, 
Bankers, 
Physicians 


AND 
Officials. 









No. 210, CLosepD, No. 210, OPEN. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NortTH AMERICA, 
No. 222 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Assets, January i, 1882, #8,818,805.38. 
Surplus over all Liabilities, $3,459,478.08 


GREVILLE E, FRYER, Secretary. 


Capital Stock, $3,000,000.00. 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 
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THOMPSON’ S 
Patent-Cut Pantaloons 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS . 


make, 


Supertority ts claimed for our 
all who wear them. 


And universally conceded by 





IN FIT, STYLE AND COMFORT. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, Patentee, 


908 Watnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


New York House, 245 Broadway. 





PennsyLvania STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 

Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 

208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE : 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Suie AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


—_ cea & ( Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers ot 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Carpet Cleaning House, “2 
2ist & Race Sts. |b 

















"20. ers: 


“200 PAGE wr Aes Ue» 





GerorcE A. FLETCHER. Samugt S. THompson. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & C0., 
IMPORTING GROCERS, 


CHESTNUT AND TWELFTH STS. 
AGENTS FOR 


The Celebrated 
Brookdale F ald 


FITZGERALD’ S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





$15 to $20 Saved. 





Many a man will not wear a suit 
of clothing that costs less than $40 





made to order. There is no great 





harm in that little weakness; but we 





tell you quietly that very often a suit 
out of our 


READY-MADE AT $20 TO $25 


Is every way as good as his at $40. 


a 
m 
aS 
oO 
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JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


The Finest Clothing. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





ADJOINING THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 


This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten-roomed house, 
equal if nota better gas than that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them, Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lights, $35; twenty- -five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap i in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
United States to handle my goods. A permanent, legitimate, hand- 
somely-paying business can be built up on the above named goods, 
in connection with others not mentioned here. For further informa- 
tion, send 3-cent stamp, 


WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, resident. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, 7veasurer, 


No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. rz and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














OFFICE: 


Works: Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, Post-Office Box 2353. 


and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 
Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
Wharton Spring Fr Og, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 

Wharton Stiff F rog, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
Wharton Patent Crossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSTON'S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





The use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 
travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 
"Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 
| ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
| Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail 

road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c. 











